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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  my  first  formal 
report  as  President  of  Amherst  College.  The  report  con- 
tains the  official  records  of  the  year  1912-1913  presented  to 
me  by  the  Dean,  the  Librarian,  and  the  Professor  of  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Training.  Within  the  Dean's  statement 
is  included  statistical  information  compiled  by  the  Registrar. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  confine  my  own  discussion  to 
problems  and  methods  of  instruction,  as  they  have  been  re- 
cently dealt  with  by  the  college  and  as  they  still  remain 
before  us  for  further  consideration  and  action.  There  are 
many  other  features  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  college  in 
which  we  are  all  vitally  interested  and  which  demand  con- 
stant consideration.  For  the  present,  however,  the  strictly 
educational  problem  is  so  important  and  the  issues  it  raises 
are  so  significant,  that  I  am  sure  we  may  wisely  devote  our 
attention  to  it  alone. 

This  report  falls  into  three  sections.  The  first  sketches 
the  educational  policy  of  the  college  from  1906  to  1912.  The 
second  section  gives  an  account  of  legislation  concerning 
the  curriculum  during  the  present  academic  year  and  the 
one  just  preceding,  1912  to  1914.  The  third  section  suggests 
for  consideration  and  criticism  a  formulation  of  educational 
policy,  in  the  hope  that  trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  and  stu- 
dents may  discuss  its  value  for  the  determining  of  our  pro- 
cedure in  the  future. 


You  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  a  reference  to  "our 
more  rigorous  requirements."     This  phrase  indicates  a  defi- 
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nite  change  of  attitude  which,  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  and  faculty,  has  taken  place  in  the  college  in 
recent  years.  I  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  rec- 
ords of  what  has  been  done  during  the  years  1906  to  1912 
that  I  beg  permission  to  recall  it  to  your  attention  now. 

Before  the  year  1906,  the  passing  mark  in  all  subjects  was 
50  per  cent,  and  there  was  no  requirement  of  a  higher  general 
average  for  graduation.  In  March,  1906,  the  faculty  voted 
that  candidates  for  degrees  must  attain  an  average  rank 
in  all  subjects  of  65  per  cent.  In  February,  1911,  this  re- 
quirement of  a  general  average  was  raised  to  70  per  cent,  and 
in  May  of  the  same  year,  the  passing  mark  in  single  subjects 
was  raised  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent.  Since  1906, 
then,  the  passing  mark  in  single  subjects  has  been  raised 
from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  and  the  requirement  of  general 
average  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent.  The  results  of  such 
legislation  as  this  are  always  somewhat  uncertain.  It  is 
possible  and  often  actual  that  by  a  law  of  compensation 
heavier  requirements  are  more  leniently  enforced.  But  in 
the  case  before  us  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
faculty  has'  intended  to  make  and  has  succeeded  in  making 
greater  intellectual  demands  upon  the  students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that/  as  the  dean  suggests,  one 
result  of  such  a  policy  when  firmly  established  is  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  students  dismissed  from  college  because 
of  failure  in  studies.  As  explaining  this  result,  two  consid- 
erations readily  present  themselves :  First,  no  one  of  our 
liberal  colleges  has  yet  reached  the  danger  point  in  the  sever- 
ity of  its  classroom  requirements  upon  students,  provided 
they  are  in  good  health  and  are  not  too  greatly  distracted 
and  exhausted  by  outside  obligations.  Many  boys  do  ex- 
haust and  even  injure  themselves  by  over-exertion  during 
the  college  years,  but  I  have  never  known  one  of  them  to 
suffer  this  fate  solely  or  even  chiefly  because  of  the  usual 
scholastic  requirements.     And  again,  I  am  sure  that  in  gen- 
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eral  an  American  boy  will  do  better  under  a  fairly  severe 
requirement  firmly  enforced  than  under  a  lesser  requirement 
with  lax  administration.  So  long  as  the  demands  are  not 
excessive,  the  essential  feature  in  the  assignment  of  tasks 
is  that  the  student  should  feel  and  understand  that  his 
teachers  are  serious ,  that — to  use  one  of  his  own  phrases, — 
they  "mean  business."  As  I  look  over  the  records  referred 
to,  and  as  I  become  acquainted  with  the  students  and  teachers 
at  Amherst,  I  get  the  very  definite  impression  that  the 
teachers  have  brought  the  students  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  college  instruction  is  important  and  that  it  must 
be  well  done  on  both  sides  of  the  teaching  relation.  If  we 
can  maintain  that  understanding,  I  am  sure  that  our  percent- 
age of  failures  will  constantly  diminish. 

A  second  group  of  faculty  decisions,  of  the  same  and  of 
related  import,  have  dealt  with  the  curriculum.  Since  the 
Commencement  of  1854,  the  college  has  awarded  two  bacca- 
laureate degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 
In  May,  1910,  both  courses  were  modified.  In  May,  1911, 
the  Arts  course  was  still  further  changed  and  the  Science 
course  was  discontinued.  The  decisions  of  the  Faculty  on 
these  two  degrees  were  very  significant.  They  have  aroused 
much  general  interest  outside  the  college  and  have  suffered, 
it  must  be  said,  considerable  misinterpretation.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  each,  taking  first  the 
discontinuance  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

In  conversation  with  friends  of  the  college,  many  of  whom 
are  in  other  respects  well  informed  concerning  our  purposes 
and  methods  I  find  two  serious  misapprehensions  of  our 
educational  policy.  Two  impressions  are  abroad,  first, 
that  we  have  abandoned  instruction  in  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  and  second,  that  we  are  devoting  our 
energies  in  an  unusual  degree  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages.     The  first  statement  is  evidently  a  misunder- 
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standing  of  the  action  by  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  was  abolished.  It  rests  on  the  mistaken  inference 
from  the  term  "courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science"  to  the  term  "courses  in  science."  The  mistake 
is  a  natural  one  but  it  must  be  corrected  if  our  friends  are 
to  understand  what  we  are  about.  The  second  opinion  is 
apparently  a  result  of  the  popular  interest  aroused  by  the 
Address  of  the  Class  of  1885  addressed  in  1910  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  College.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
that  communication,  the  classical  languages  were  brought 
sharply  into  the  foreground  and  their  relations  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  curriculum,  as  defined  in  the  Reply  of 
the  Trustees  to  the  Class  of  1885,  were  very  largely  dis- 
torted. I  hope  in  this  report  to  make  correction  of  these 
two  misapprehensions,  taking  first  the  relation  of  the  college 
to  studies  in  science. 

Devotion  to  scientific  studies  is,  as  you  well  know,  tradi- 
tional in  Amherst  College.  In  1826,  five  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  college  and  long  before  its  funds  and  equip- 
ment were  adequate  for  the  bearing  of  the  double  burden, 
the  faculty  recommended  and  the  trustees  established  the 
"parallel  or  equivalent  course"  in  which  scientific  and  mod- 
ern studies  played  an  important  part.  Because  of  lack  of 
funds  the  project  was  not  successful,  but  twenty  years  later, 
under  the  administration  of  the  geologist  President  Hitch- 
cock, it  was  again  attempted,  and  from  1854  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  some  interruptions  in  the  earlier  years,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  has  been  awarded  side  by  side 
with  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  That  the  traditional  atti- 
tude has  been  maintained  appears  in  1911  in  the  Reply  of 
the  Trustees  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Class  of  1885 
which  had  urged  that  the  instruction  be  in  future  a  "modi- 
fied classical  course."  In  the  reply  you  said,  "Amherst  has 
always  regarded  both  the  humanities  and  the  sciences  as 
necessary  to  a  complete  education  and  the  true  foundation 
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for  intellectual  discipline  and  for  character."  And  again 
you  say,  "Science  which  has  so  developed  in  the  last  fifty 
years  as  to  be  a  new  creation  is  a  discipline,  is  a  knowledge 
that  every  educated  man  should  have."  And,  further,  you 
quote  from  the  statement  of  the  Class  of  1885  these  words, 
"All  would  agree  that  some  knowledge  of  science  is  part  of 
a  liberal  education"  and  "in  any  teaching  of  the  experience 
of  the  race,  the  sciences  have  a  necessary  place." 

But  if  the  question  be  asked  whether  the  actual  practice 
of  the  college  is  in  accordance  with  these  words  of  its  Trustees, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  certain  significant  facts. 

In  the  new  course  of  study  now  laid  down  for  the  Arts 
course,  two  years  of  physical  or  natural  science  are  required. 
I  know  no  liberal  course  in  the  country  in  which  the  require- 
ment in  science  is  larger  and  there  are  very  few  in  which  il 
is  as  large. 

Again,  the  forty  teachers  in  charge  of  classes  in  the  college 
this  year  are  divided  among  the  different  lines  of  study  as 
follows : 

English 4|  ] 

Ancient  Language  and  Literature 5     >  15| 

Modern  Language  and  Literature 6    J 

Humanistic  Sciences 10 \     10^* 

(Philosophy,  History, 
Economics,  etc.) 

Mathematics  and 

Science 14|     14|* 

Total 40i* 

It  will  be  noted  that  more  than  one  third  of  our  teachers  are 
in  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  and  that  the  number  of 
men  working  in  this  field  is  practically  equal  to  the  total  of 

*Mr.  Goodale   acts   as  Registrar  and   also  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany.    Mr. 
Genungs's  teaching  is  divided  between  the  first  and  second  groups. 
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those  in  English,  ancient  language  and  modern  language 
combined. 

The  same  situation  is  revealed  when  Amherst  is  compared 
with  other  colleges.  The  impression  has  gone  abroad  that 
we  have  given  up  the  sciences  and  are  devoting  our  efforts 
largely  to  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages.  But  for- 
tunately statistical  tables  have  recently  been  compiled  and 
published  by  Dean  Ferry  of  Williams  College  which  give 
the  information  needed  to  throw  light  on  the  point  in 
question.  Dean  Ferry,  in  Science  of  October  25,  1913, 
has  compared  eighteen  important  colleges  and  universities. 
On  the  basis  of  the  student  registration  for  the  year  1911-12 
he  has  computed  just  what  percentage  of  the  teaching  in 
each  institution  is  given  to  each  of  the  departments  of  in- 
struction. It  appears,  for  example,  that  in  the  year  in  ques- 
tion at  Amherst,  15.94  per  cent  of  the  total  student 
registration  was  in  English,  10.21  per  cent  in  mathematics, 
12.10  per  cent  in  Romance  language,  2.98  per  cent  in  Greek, 
7.80  per  cent  in  Latin,  7.30  per  cent  in  biology,  5.44  per 
cent  in  chemistry,  and  so  on.  If  from  these  tables  we  select 
the  figures  referring  to  Amherst  and  to  the  seven  other  col- 
leges most  closely  related  to  her  in  location  and  purpose, 
Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Wesleyan,  Wil- 
liams and  Yale,  the  following  significant  table  will  be  de- 
rived: -s  g         ^ 

1       -S  8         "5         I         I         i 

£  1  e  e  •  •£  |  -5  ? 

English 15.94  21.05  12.33  11.95  11.01  16.20  13.08  18.87 

Ancient  Language     ..  10.78  9.81  4.13  2.89  13.15  4.69  12.08  11.05 

Modern  Language 19.14  19.83  22.46  16.03  12.30  17.76  22.46  15.62 

Foreign  Language 29.92  29.64  26.59  18.92  25.45  22.45  34.54  26.67 

(Ancient  and  Modern) 
Mathematics  and 

Science 29.20  17.91  31.61  24.73  37.26  30.69  26.09  18.68 

Other  subjects 24.94  31.40  29.47  44.40  26.28  30.66  26.29  35.78 

If  these  colleges  be  arranged  with  relation  to  each  subject 
in  an  order  beginning  with  that  which  gives  the  largest  per- 
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centage  of  its  teaching  to  the  subject  and  running  down  to 
that  which  gives  the  smallest  percentage,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Foreign  Ancient  Modern  Mathematics  Other 

English  Language  Language  Language  Science  Subjects 

1 Bowdoin       Williams  Princeton  Dartmouth  Princeton  Harvard 

2 Yale  Amherst  Williams  Williams  Dartmouth  Yale 

3 Wesleyan      Bowdoin  Yale  Bowdoin  Wesleyan  Bowdoin 

4 Amherst        Yale  Amherst  Amherst  Amherst  Wesleyan 

5 Williams        Dartmouth  Bowdoin  Wesleyan  Williams  Dartmouth 

6 Dartmouth  Princeton  Wesleyan  Harvard  Harvard]  Williams 

7 Harvard        Wesleyan  Dartmouth  Yale  Yale  Princeton 

8 Princeton      Harvard  Harvard  Princeton  Bowdoin  Amherst 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  comparison  with  those 
seven  of  her  closest  friends  who  are  given  in  Dean  Ferry's 
tables,  Amherst  stands,  in  relative  quantity  of  teaching  in 
given  departments,  as  follows: 

English,  fourth 
Ancient  Language,  fourth 
Modern  Language,  fourth 
Foreign  Language,  second 
Mathematics  and  Science,  fourth 
Other  subjects,  eighth 

In  other  words,  the  rating  in  amount  of  mathematics  and 
science  is  just  the  same  as  that  in  ancient  language,  in 
modern  language,  and  in  English.  There  is  certainly  no 
evidence  here  that  the  college  has  abandoned  her  scientific 
tradition. 


Still  further  evidence  on  this  point  might  be  gained  from 
an  account  of  the  equipment  of  the  college  for  scientific 
investigation  and  teaching.  The  laboratories  for  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  biology,  and  the  observatory  for. 
astronomy  are  recognized  as  of  unusually  high  quality.  I 
am  informed  by  a  careful  observer,  familiar  with  the  field, 
that  the  museums  of  natural  history  contain  the  largest  and 
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most  valuable  collections  to  be  found  in  any  college  in  the 
country.  They  are  surpassed  by  the  collections  in  a  number 
of  universities  and  non-collegiate  museums,  but  even  in  rela- 
tion to  this  list  their  standing  is  high. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  question  of  the  standing  of  science 
in  the  college  at  such  length  because  it  seems  to  me  essential 
that  once  for  all  misunderstanding  on  the  point  should  be 
cleared  away.     Whatever  it  does  mean,  the  abandonment 
of   he  Science  course  does  not  mean  the  giving  up  of  scientific 
instruction.     Amherst  has  always  placed  a  large  emphasis 
on  this  hne  of  study  and  the  emphasis  is  no  less  today  than 
it  has  ever  been      We  are  planning  to  give  our  students  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  to  make  them  sharers  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  their  people  and  of  their  time.     To  attempt 
that  without  the  presence  of  science  would  be  like  giving  the 
play,  if  not  without  the  hero,  at  least  without  the  hero's 
noble  friend  and  comrade,  upon  whom  the  hero's  noble  deeds 
clearly  depend. 

At  this  point  may  I  stop  to  make  such  correction  as  is 
needed  of  the  second  misapprehension  of  our  practice  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  report?  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  Amherst  is  to  an  unusual  degree  laying  stress 
upon  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  opinion  is  false 
in  its  exaggeration  of  a  statement  which,  if  freed  from  such 
an  exaggeration,  is  true,  and  also  in  its  suggestion  that  other 
subjects  have  been  put  aside  in  order  to  make  place  for 
the  classical  studies.  There  are  several  pieces  of  evidence 
which  throw  light  upon  the  situation. 

In  your  Reply  to  the  Class  of  1885  you  spoke,  in  addition 
to  the  statements  already  quoted,  as  follows:— "A  liberal 
education  is  not  complete  unless  it  enters  several  fields  of 
learning.  The  value  of  the  ancient  classics,  that  is,  the 
^reek  and  Latin  languages  and  literatures,  is  recognized 
But  there  are  other  knowledges  that  are  requisite  to  a  liberal 
education."    And  again  you  say,  "But  history,  philosophy, 
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mathematics,  political  science,  economics,  music,  the  liter- 
ature of  one's  own  tongue,  German  and  Romance  languages 
and  literatures,  certainly  a  liberally  educated  man  should 
know  something  of  these  great  experiences  of  the  human  race. 
The  curriculum  includes  all  these  subjects,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  choices  of  students  are  made  from  among  them." 

The  table  given  on  page  9  of  this  report  shows  the  actual 
standing  of  Amherst  with  respect  to  ancient  language  in 
comparison  to  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Wesleyan,  Williams  and  Yale.  It  appears  that  in  modern 
language,  in  English,  in  mathematics  and  science,  and  in 
ancient  languages,  our  standing  is  exactly  the  same, — in 
each  case  we  are  fourth  in  the  list  of  eight  colleges.  The  real 
purpose  of  trustees  and  faculty  alike  appears  in  another 
sentence  from  your  reply,  and  again  in  the  actual  arrange- 
ment of  studies  in  the  new  Arts  curriculum  adopted  in  1911. 
"Amherst,"  you  say,  "does  not,  however,  leave  the  selection 
of  studies  to  the  wandering  choice  of  the  students."  And 
in  limiting  that  choice,  the  new  curriculum  does  require 
to  an  unusual  degree  studies  in  language  and  science.  Within 
that  requirement,  the  insistence  upon  two  years  of  ancient 
language  is  equalled  by  many  other  liberal  colleges,  but 
the  requirements  of  two  years  of  science  and  of  the  reading 
knowledge  of  both  French  and  German  are  altogether  excep- 
tional. By  the  curriculum  of  1911,  we  are,  in  comparison 
with  other  colleges,  strongly  committed  to  the  principle  of 
"required  studies,"  but  not  so  strongly  committed  to  ancient 
language  as  to  science  and  modern  language. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  what  the  abolition  of  the  Science 
degree  does  not  mean.  Before  attempting  to  explain  it  in 
affirmative  terms,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another 
feature  of  the  situation.  It  is  suggested  by  the  table  of 
Freshman  numbers  given  by  the  registrar  on  page  57  of 
this  report.  The  vote  abolishing  the  degree  was  adopted 
in   April,    1911.     The   Freshman   class    (1914)    entering   in 
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September  of  the  same  academic  year  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

Candidates  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  56 
Candidates  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  72 

It  appears  also  that,  as  compared  with  the  registration  in 
previous  years,  the  number  of  Arts  Freshmen  had  fallen  in 
five  years  from  117  to  56,  while  the  Science  Freshmen  had 
advanced  from  37  to  72. 

These  figures  are  worthy  of  examination  and  reflection. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  college  administration  is 
determined  very  largely  by  the  desire  for  increase  in  regis- 
tration. Over  and  over  again,  I  have  heard  from  college 
students,  alumni,  teachers,  presidents,  and  trustees,  as  well 
as  from  many  outsiders,  the  cynical  remark  that  whatever 
else  it  may  desire,  every  college  wishes  to  be  as  big  as  possi- 
ble. And,  further,  it  is  inferred  that  in  the  long  run  that 
policy  is  sure  to  be  adopted  which  will  bring  the  largest  reg- 
istration. If  that  statement  were  true,  then  one  would 
gladly  put  on  one's  hat  and  march  off  into  some  other  call- 
ing where  one  could  at  least  have  some  sense  of  self  respect 
and  of  a  purpose  independent  of  one's  own  selfish  interest. 
It  is,  therefore,  startling  and  gratifying  to  see  that  in  this 
action,  taken  three  years  ago,  Amherst  deliberately  took 
the  risk  of  reducing  the  number  of  her  students  by  one  half 
its  total. 

Just  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  venture  cannot  be 
foretold.  In  order  to  give  proper  notice  of  change  of  admis- 
sion requirements,  the  vote  allowed  the  registration  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Science  degree  for  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  action.  The  Freshman  class  of  the  present  year  is  the 
last  one  into  which  candidates  for  the  Science  degree  will  be 
received.  The  registrar's  tables  indicate  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  from  this  cause  will  not  be  so  great  as  it 
would  have  been  in  1911.     In  the  interval,  the  Freshman 
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Arts  candidates  have  increased  in  number  from  fifty-six  to 
ninety-two  while  the  Science  candidates  have  fallen  from 
seventy-two  to  thirty-four.  The  loss  of  the  men  who  would 
normally  have  taken  the  places  of  the  thirty-four  men 
enrolled  this  year  for  the  Science  degree  will  undoubtedly 
cut  down  our  Freshman  registration.  Some  men  will  not 
come  because  the  Arts  curriculum  does  not  meet  their  needs 
or  desires.  Probably  a  larger  number  will  be  hindered  by 
the  fact  that  the  entrance  subjects  which  gave  admission  to 
the  Science  course  are  not  identical  with  those  now  required 
for  admission  to  the  Arts  course.  Though  we  hope  the 
number  of  Arts  men  will  continue  to  increase  we  shall  expect, 
for  next  year  at  least,  some  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
the  entering  class. 

When  you  gave  me  directions  regarding  my  work,  you 
told  me  that  Amherst  was  seeking  to  work  out  the  best 
possible  college  course  and  the  best  methods  of  college  in- 
struction, and  that  in  pursuing  this  policy  she  was  willing 
to  leave  out  of  account,  for  the  time,  the  effect  of  any  policy 
upon  the  number  of  students.  That  again  your  words  were 
justified  by  your  deeds  is  seen  in  the  action  which  I  have 
been  discussing.  I  need  only  add  the  statement  of  my- own 
conviction  that  the  policy  seems  to  me  fundamentally  sound 
and  wise.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  our  procedure  does 
command  public  confidence  and  that  our  friends  are  willing 
to  place  their  sons  in  our  charge.  But  we  are  equally  certain 
that  an  essential  element  in  deserving  such  confidence  is  the 
willingness  to  do  without  it  if  necessary. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  mention  the  one  in- 
stance of  lack  of  confidence  in  our  colleges  which  does  trouble 
me  and  which  seems  to  me  to  threaten  the  very  foundation 
of  college  instruction.  I  refer  to  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  students  in  the  instruction  they  are  receiving. 
In  saying  this,  I  have  not  in  mind  the  personal  attitude  of 
the  student  toward  his  teacher,  but  rather  his  attitude  to- 
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ward  the  college,  and  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  what  the 
college  can  and  does  give  him.  There  are  no  tables  of  col- 
lege statistics  so  discouraging  as  those  of  the  numbers  of 
students  who  withdraw  without  obtaining  degrees.  Relying 
up  >n  your  encouragement  I  do  not  worry  very  much  about 
the  number  of  men  in  the  entering  class,  but  I  am  troubled 
to  find  that  at  Amherst  and  elsewhere  so  many  of  those  who 
begin  a  college  course  do  not  carry  it  through  to  completion. 
The  figures  for  Amherst,  given  on  page  47  of  the  registrar's 
report,  correspond  very  nearly  to  those  of  other  institutions 
of  like  character.  In  a  word,  ordinarily  40  or  50  per  cent 
and  sometimes  even  a  larger  percentage  of  those  who 
come  to  us  in  search  of  education  leave  without  taking 
what  we  have  to  offer  them.  Many  causes  are,  of  course, 
operating  to  bring  about  this  result.  Loss  of  health,  lack 
of  funds,  change  of  purpose  owing  to  changing  conditions, 
lack  of  proper  preparation — all  these  are  constantly  opera- 
tive. But  apart  from  the  first,  which  wrould  ordinarily 
cause  a  delay  rather  than  an  abandonment  of  studies,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  causes  are  for  the  most  part  contrib- 
utory rather  than  fundamental.  Any  one  of  them  would 
in  an  ordinary  case  give  way  before  an  eager  determination 
to  secure  the  college  training  if  pcssible.  Any  one  of  them 
seems  sufficient  to  a  young  man  for  whom  the  appeal  of 
college  instruction  is  weak  and  unconvincing.  Very  few 
boys  of  good  ability  leave  college  because  of  lack  of  funds; 
scholarship  and  loan  funds  are  generously  supplied  and 
opportunities  for  employment  are  available  if  not  abundant. 
Few  boys  leave  because  of  poor  preparation:  our  sys- 
tems of  certification  and  examination  for  admission  give 
very  fair  assurance  that  students  are  ready  to  meet  such 
demands  as  our  college  class  rooms  have  thus  far  imposed 
upon  them.  The  really  serious  and  fundamental  reason  is 
that  many  of  our  students  are  not  sufficiently  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  college  studies  to  work  at  them  seriously 
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while  they  are  with  us,  or  to  remain  with  us  when  obstacles 
arise  or  counter  attractions  appear.  The  phrase,  "I'm 
leaving  college  to  go  to  work,"  has  in  it  an  element  of  humor, 
but  it  contains  also  the  criticism  we  need  most  to  fear.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  convince  a  Freshman  that  these  four 
years  of  college  life  are  brimming  with  such  opportunity  as 
he  never  again  will  have  and  to  keep  that  conviction  strong 
within  him  until  we  have  done  our  work  upon  him.  How 
can  that  conviction  be  established  and  maintained?  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  said  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  beliefs,  the 
best  way  to  ensure  its  acceptance  is  to  make  it  true. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  main  question.  Why  was  the 
Science  degree  abolished?  It  was  clearly  not  because  of 
hostility  to  studies  in  science.  Why  was  it?  As  I  have 
looked  over  the  records  of  trustees  and  faculty  and  have 
talked  with  many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  action,  I  find  evidence  that  several  motives  were 
at  work.     I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  each  of  them. 

The  deepest  motive  was,  I  think,  a  desire  for  simplifica- 
tion of  the  educational  problem.  The  men  who  were  work- 
ing out  a  liberal  college  course  did  not  want  to  have  two 
such  courses  on  their  hands  at  once.  They  preferred  to  set 
aside  one  of  the  degrees  with  its  distinctive  curriculum  and 
to  devote  all  their  energies  without  distraction  to  the  other. 

The  same  motive  appears  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
as  a  desire  to  be  free  from  the  temptations  and  allurements 
of  the  elective  system.  In  Amherst,  as  in  many  other  col- 
leges, the  student  had  been  allowed  to  choose  between  de- 
grees as  well  as  between  the  different  courses  of  study  leading 
to  a  single  degree.  This  arrangement  has  often  proved 
efficacious  in  stilling  the  conscience  and  relieving  the  mind 
of  the  curriculum  maker.  It  gives  the  appearance  of  require- 
ment without  its  actual  presence.  Thus,  if  literature  be 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Let- 
ters, if  physics  and  chemistry  be  required  of  all  Science  men, 
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and  philosophy  and  economics  of  all  Philosophy  men,  and 
the  classical  languages  of  all  Arts  men,  the  college  administra- 
tion may  rejoice  in  the  happy  sense  of  having  required  all 
these  subjects  and  may  yet  be  free  from  the  unpleasantness 
of  imposing  upon  any  student  or  group  of  students  a  burden 
against  which  it  rebels.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Amherst 
men,  as  I  find  them,  have  deliberately  renounced  such  tempt- 
ing alleviations  of  their  difficulties.  They  have  resolutely 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  making  a  liberal  curriculum 
and  of  making  clear  just  what  they  intend  it  to  be. 

Another  motive  expressed  in  the  action  has  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  usually  when  two  degrees  are  given  side  by 
side  in  the  same  college,  one  of  them  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  of  lower  grade  than  the  other.     Very  commonly  in  our 
colleges  the  Arts  course  has  had  as  a  companion  another 
course  to  which  students  have  been  attracted  by  the  com- 
mon report  that  within  its  lines  burdens  are  less  heavy, 
requirements  less  severe.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  for 
a  considerable  period  preceding  the  votes  from  1906  to  1912, 
the  Science  course  at  Amherst  had  been  so  regarded.     It 
was  the  conviction  that  such  a  situation  is  harmful  to  the 
college  as  a  whole  which  led  the  faculty  first  to  modify  the 
curriculum  of  the  Science  degree  and  then  later  to  vote  it 
out  of  existence  altogether.     I  am  assured  by  members  of 
the  faculty  that  the  modified  Science  course  was  fully  equal 
to  the  Arts  course  in  seriousness  of  purpose  and  severity  of 
requirement.     But  yet  it  remained  true  that  in  general  the 
college  grades  of  the  Arts  men  were  higher  than  those  of 
the  Science  men  and  that  even  in  the  courses  in  science, 
taken  by  both  groups,  the  same  superiority  of  the  Arts  men 
appeared.*     There  are  a  number  of  causes  at  work  here,  not 
least  among  which  is  the  influence  of  difference  of  entrance 
requirements.     But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  the  college  world  at  large  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  has  not  been  so  highly  regarded  as  that  of  Bachelor 

*  See  registrar's  table  on  page  48. 
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of  Arts.  In  many  cases,  I  am  sure,  this  estimating  of  repute 
has  had  largely  the  character  of  "giving  a  dog  a  bad  name 
before  hanging  him."  I  do  not  think  that  the  Amherst 
Faculty  were  desirous  of  adding  to  the  charges  against  the 
Science  degree.  In  fact,  I  think  they  would  have  been 
found  eager  in  argument  to  defend  it.  But  they  were  fol- 
lowing a  very  natural  human  impulse.  Whatever  our  con- 
victions on  the  subject,  if  there  are  other  wholly  adequate 
reasons  for  sending  our  small  boy  by  another  street  we 
shall  probably  not  insist  on  his  taking  that  on  which  the 
talked-of  dog  resides. 

Still  another  motive,  dealing  with  reputation  rather  than 
with  present  fact,  militated  against  the  Science  degree.  In 
many  institutions,  that  degree  has  taken  on  a  decided  vcca-- 
tional  or  professional  character.  It  is  used  to  signalise  the 
completion  of  courses  of  study  and  practice  in  engineering 
of  all  kinds  as  well  as  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
I  think  one  may  fairly  say  that  the  term  Bachelor  of  Science 
as  commonly  used,  indicates  rather  proficiency  in  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  arts  than  progress  in  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  themselves  or  of  ability  to  take  part  in  their 
development.  It  had  not  been  given  this  meaning  at  Am- 
herst, but  to  men  who  were  pledged  unequivocally  to  a 
liberal  curriculum  and  to  that  alone,  the  customary  asso- 
ciation was  objectionable.  They  were  determined  to  work 
out  a  non-vocational  scheme  of  instruction.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  mind,  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Science 
degree  and  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  formulating  and 
administering  the  course  of  study  which  might  properly 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  a  word  then,  the  motives  which  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  were  (1)  a  desire  for  simpli- 
fication of  the  educational  problem,  (2)  a  dread  of  the  temp- 
tations of  the  elective  system  as  offered  by  the  choice  between 
degrees,  (3)  a  preference  for  the  higher  scholastic  standing 
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which  partly  as  matter  of  record  and  partly  as  matter  of 
repute  has  belonged  to  the  Arts  course,  and  (4)  the  purpose 
to  be  clearly  non-vocational  in  the  formulation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  college. 

The  same  fundamental  purpose  which  found  negative 
expression  in  the  abolition  of  the  Science  degree  appears 
affirmatively  in  the  legislation  of  May,  1911,  relating  to  the 
Arts  course.  With  the  discontinuance  of  one  curriculum 
there  came  radical  transformation  in  the  requirements  of 
the  other.  The  legislation  mentioned  multiplied  the  re- 
quired subjects  of  the  Arts  course  three  or  four  times  over. 
Formerly,  the  only  required  subjects  had  been  one  year  of 
English,  one  year  of  ancient  language,  and  one  year  of  mathe- 
matics. The  new  schedule  added  to  these  a  second  year  of 
ancient  language,  two  years  of  science,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  of  German.  It  was  also  voted  to  give 
no  credit  for  a  course  of  study  unless  taken  throughout  a 
college  year.  And  further,  every  student  was  required  to 
take  three  majors  and  one  minor,  the  major  being  defined  as 
three  year-courses  in  a  single  department  and  the  minor  as 
two  year-courses  in  a  single  department. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  legislation,  taken  together 
with  the  changes  in  the  marking  system  already  mentioned, 
has  made  the  college  training  a  far  more  definite  and  depend- 
able thing  than  it  was  before.  On  the  one  hand,  it  requires 
a  broad  range  of  studies  in  English,  mathematics,  ancient 
language,  modern  language,  and  science.  On  the  other,  it 
provides  for  the  values  of  concentration,  giving  credit  for 
no  subject  unless  pursued  for  a  year  and  requiring  that  three 
subjects  be  studied  each  for  three  years  and  another  for  two 
years.  I  am  sure  that  the  plan  has  had  great  influence  in 
making  students  realise  that  the  choice  of  college  subjects 
is  not  properly  matter  of  caprice  or  whim,  but  must  be  the 
expression  of  a  definite  purpose  which  the  college  intends  to 
realise.     Whatever  changes  may  be  proposed  in  this  cur- 
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riculum,  I  trust  that  the  ground  thus  gained  will  not  be  lost 
but  that  rather  we  shall  go  much  farther  along  the  same  line. 
If  the  liberal  college  cannot  show  the  same  definiteness  of 
purpose,  the  same  domination  by  a  single  aim,  as  is  shown 
by  the  technical  or  professional  school,  its  right  to  existence 
becomes  open  to  question.  That  it  has  just  as  clear  a  pur- 
pose as  any  other  school  seems  to  me  beyond  the  reach  of 
intelligent  and  informed  denial. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  meet  the  difficulty  which  for- 
ever threatens  the  makers  of  a  required  curriculum.  We 
may  agree  that  many  subjects  shall  be  required  but  can  we 
agree  upon  which  subjects  the  requirement  shall  fall?  And 
the  advocate  of  the  elective  system  will  not  be  slow  to  press 
home  the  difficulty  and  to  tell  us  that  it  is  insuperable.  "  You 
can  never  have  real  agreement  about  requirements,"  he  says; 
"the  mathematician  believes  in  mathematics,  the  biologist 
in  biology,  the  historian  in  history;  each  is  sure  that  the  best 
education  is  that  which  himself  has  received;  if  they  agree 
in  any  sense  at  all,  it  is  only  by  compromise;  a  required  cur- 
riculum, voted  by  a  faculty  of  specialists,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms;  the  only  possible  educational  policy  is  to  turn 
faculty  and  students  loose  in  the  breezes  of  learning  and  let 
each  teacher  spread  out  the  contents  of  his  own  honey- jar 
to  attract  what  students  he  may." 

But  the  "elective"  man  is  so  clearly  wrong  and  so  hope- 
lessly beaten  in  his  fight  that  we  can  well  afford  to  let  him 
have  his  laugh  at  our  difficulties  and  perplexities.  We  are 
puzzled,  it  is  true,  because  we  have  not  yet  fully  marked  out 
the  road — but  our  puzzling  rests  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  road 
to  mark  out;  and  that  is  what  our  laughing  friend  has  never 
seen.  One  of  the  forms  of  his  fallacy  is  that,  as  suggested 
above,  he  thinks  of  a  college  faculty  as  a  group  of  specialists, 
each  of  whom  knows  his  subject  and  no  one  of  whom  knows 
anything  else.  But  such  a  group  of  men,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  not  and  cannot  be  in  any  adequate  sense  a  faculty, 
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From  such  a  body  one  would  have  no  right  to  expect  the 
formulation  of  a  unified  course  of  study. 

II 

What  I  have  just  said  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  announcement  that  the  faculty  has  voted  to  modify  the 
curriculum  established  in  1911.  We  have  all  been  gratified 
and  encouraged  by  the  results  it  has  achieved,  but  we  have 
also  found  in  it  defects  which  need  to  be  remedied.  While 
saying  this,  may  I  also  prophesy  that  when  these  changes 
have  been  tested,  still  further  modifications  will,  doubtless, 
be  needed.  And  in  fact,  as  you  will  soon  learn,  some  of  us 
are  clearly  looking  far  beyond  the  changes  here  announced 
in  the  attempt  to  define  the  direction  in  which  change  after 
change  must  be  made  if  the  purposes  of  the  college  are  to  be 
realised. 

Our  total  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
including  preparatory  school  studies  as  well  as  those  taken 
in  college,  may  be  summed  up  with  approximate  accuracy 
in  the  following  table: 

School  College                 Total 

English 3  or  4  year  courses  1  year  course     4  or  5  year  courses 

Ancient  Language.  .3  or  4  year  courses  2  year  courses  5  or  6  year  courses 

Mathematics 3  year  course  1  year  course     4  year  course 

History 1  year  course  1  year  course 

Science 2  year  courses  2  year  courses 

Modern  language ...  5,  6  or  7  year  courses 

(reading  knowledge)  

21  to  25  year  courses 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  there  are  the  demands  for 
concentration  in  majors  and  minors  as  well  as  the  free  election 
of  subjects  sufficient  in  quantity  to  fill  out  the  eight  years 
of  study  in  scaool  and  college. 

College  studies  may  be  classified  as  falling  into  three  groups. 
(1)  the  languages  and  literatures,  English  and  foreign,  (2) 
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the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  (3)  the  humanistic  sci- 
ences, such  as  philosophy,  history,  economics,  government, 
and  so  on.  The  first  group  deals  with  human  experience, 
but,  apart  from  its  studies  of  language  as  such,  treats  it  as 
content  for  appreciation  rather  than  for  scientific  study. 
The  second  group,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  is  scientific  in  method  but  is  for  the  most  part 
not  directly  concerned  with  human  experience;  it  deals  with 
this  only  as  in  the  realm  of  psychology  it  passes  over  into 
the  third  group.  The  humanistic  sciences  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  content  of  the  first  group  with  the  method  of  the 
second.  They  study  human  experience  directly  and  imme- 
diately, but  they  try  to  bring  it  under  the  concepts  of 
scientific  description  and  explanation.  They  are  humanistic 
but  they  intend  to  be  scientific  as  well.  In  any  well-ordered 
curriculum  these  three  elements  must  all  be  present  and 
must  be  established  in  proper  relations. 

If,  with  this  classification  in  mind,  we  examine  the  Arts 
course  as  given  on  page  20  we  find  relatively  heavy  insistence 
upon  two  groups,  the  languages  and  the  natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences.  In  fact,  as  the  course  is  administered  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  have  been  very  largely  given  up 
to  these  subjects.  And  further,  since  the  "major"  subjects 
must  for  the  most  part  be  chosen  in  the  first  two  years,  the 
special  attention  of  the  students  has  also  been  very  largely 
directed  along  these  lines.  It  was,  I  think,  expected  that 
the  general  interest  of  students  in  the  humanistic  sciences 
would  ensure  for  them  sufficient  attention.  Apparently, 
however,  it  was  not  realised  how  heavy  would  be  the  pres- 
sure of  the  combination  of  the  two  factors  (1)  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and 
(2)  the  requirement  that  these  subjects  be  continued  as 
"majors"  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Neither  of  these 
factors  taken  separately  would  have  had  undue  influence, 
but  the  two  taken  together  have  formed  a  network  by  which 
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the  student  has  been  kept  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  was 
anticipated  from  the  study  of  the  humanistic  sciences. 

The  outcome  of  the  present  plan  is  of  interestas  illustrat- 
ing an  important  principle,  viz.,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
combine  the  practices  of  requirement  and  of  election  within 
the  same  curriculum.  If  we  start  out  to  require  the  studies 
which  are  essential,  it  will  not  do  to  stop  half  way  and  beyond 
that  to  rely  upon  the  inherent  attractiveness  of  certain  elect- 
ives  to  secure  for  them  proper  attention.  This  almost  cer- 
tainly means  that  we  have  kept  within  our  required  list  some 
subjects  which  cannot  properly  hold  their  places  if  the  scheme 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  that  we  are  thereby  forced  to  make 
elective  other  subjects  more  important  than  some  of  those 
required.  This  point  is  often  missed  because  of  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "required  course."  This 
is  not  properly  a  course  which  must  be  forced  upon  students 
because  of  their  abhorrence  of  it, — a  course  from  which  they 
would  flee  if  they  were  not  dragged  into  its  presence.  A  re- 
quired course  is  properly  one  so  important  that  we  are  not 
willing  that  any  student  should  fail  of  its  influence.  Such 
a  course  may  or  may  not  be  attractive  in  its  externals,  but 
I  have  enough  faith  in  students  to  believe  that  its  recognized 
importance  will  give  it  for  them  the  "attractiveness"  which 
is  really  essential. 

The  failure  of  the  present  Arts  curriculum  to  give  proper 
place  for  the  humanistic  sciences  has  been  quickly  recognized 
by  the  faculty  of  the  college.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres-' 
ent  year  we  introduced  into  the  Sophomore  year  a  course  in 
philosophy,  consisting  of  logic,  first  semester,  and  ethics, 
second  semester.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  merely 
giving  greater  opportunity  for  these  subjects  is  not  suffi- 
cient; something  else  must  give  way  to  make  room  for  them. 
The  whole  situation  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
faculty  committee  on  Instruction  and  on  their  recommenda- 
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tion,  the  faculty  has  adopted,   subject  to  your  approval,* 
the  following  modifications  of  the  curriculum. 

1.  That  an  elective  course  in  Social  and  Economic  Institutions  be  put  into 

the  Freshman  year. 

2.  That  students  be  required  to  read  at  sight  one  modern  language  instead 

of  two  as  at  present. 

3.  That  in  Freshman  year  a  student  shall  be  required  to  take: 

1.  English. 

2.  Mathematics. 

3.  An  Ancient  Language. 

4.  Two  subjects  out  of  the  following  three  groups: 

1.  Foreign  Language. 

2.  Social  and  Economic  Institutions. 

3.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology. 

4.  That  there  be  required  in  the  Sophomore  year  an  ancient  language  and 

the  election  of  one  subject  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

1.  English,  Modern  Language,  Music. 

2.  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology. 

3.  History  and  Philosophy. 

The  fifth  course  shall  be  an  elective. 

5.  That  if  the  reading  requirement  of  a  modern  language  has  not  been 

satisfied  in  the  Freshman  year  a  modern  language  must  be  elected  in 
the  Sophomore  year. 

6.  That  the  minor  be  discontinued. 

7.  That  there  be  required  two  majors,  one  of  which  shall  be  chosen  from 

the  subjects  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  shall  be  continued  through 
Junior  and  Senior  year;  the  other  may  be  of  the  same  nature  or  may 
consist  of  Junior  and  Senior  studies.  A  major  is  defined  as  six 
semesters  of  a  subject  taken  over  a  period  of  two  years  or  more. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  legislation  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  Freshman  course  in  Social  and  Economic  Insti- 

tutions. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  reading  requirement  in  modern  languages  from  two 

languages  to  one. 

♦Approval  voted  by  Trustees  March  14,  1914. 
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3.  The  reduction  of  the  "major"  requirement  from  three  majors  and  a 

minor  to  two  majors,  and  the  placing  of  the  major  in  the  later  years  of 
the  course. 

4.  The  rearrangement  of  studies  in  the  first  two  years. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  second  and  third  changes  men- 
tioned represent  a  return  toward  the  elective  system.  It 
was  felt  that  for  the  present  all  we  can  safely  do  is  to  open  the 
door  more  widely  for  the  humanistic  sciences.  In  my  own 
mind,  this  is  simply  a  step  on  the  way  to  a  still  greater  exten- 
sion of  our  requirements.  I  must  in  fairness  explain  that  the 
Faculty  is  not  so  committed.  My  own  personal  conviction 
is,  however,  that  a  few  years  of  testing  of  contents  and 
methods  of  instruction  will  justify  us  in  a  much  more  de- 
tailed specification  of  what  the  liberal  course  of  study  here 
shall  be.  I  should  like  to  give  a  word  of  explanation  of 
each  of  the  changes  mentioned. 

In  order  to  give  place  in  the  first"  two  years  for  the  studies 
desired,  it  was  obvious  that  some  one  of  the  present  require- 
ments must  give  way.  As  between  ancient  language,  modern 
language,  and  science,  there  was  some  hesitation.  They 
were  all  recognized  as  desirable,  but  we  were  estimating 
relative  degrees  of  desirability.  The  suggestion  that  the 
science  requirement  be  reduced  received  little  attention.  The 
choice  between  languages  was  not  so  easily  made.  Apart 
from  the  educational  values  of  the  languages  themselves  two 
external  considerations  seemed  important.  In  the  first 
place,  ancient  language  is  required  for  admission  to  college 
while  modern  language  is  optional.  Ancient  language  taken 
in  college  is,  therefore,  a  continuation  of  a  subject  already 
studied  for  three  or  four  years  by  all  students.  If  on  the 
other  hand  two  modern  languages  are  taken  in  college,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  second  of  them  will  be  one  with 
which  the  student  has  had  no  previous  acquaintance.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  kind  of  education  which  the  college 
wishes  to  give  is  more  surely  gained  by  the  continuance  of 
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study  in  foreign  language  and  literature  than  by  the  beginning 
of  it.  And  further,  many  of  us  are  strongly  convinced  that, 
at  least  so  far  as  requirements  are  concerned,  the  proper  place 
for  such  elementary  language  is  in  the  school  rather  than  in 
the  college. 

A  second  external  consideration  which  seems  important 
has  to  do  with  quantities.  In  the  administration  of  our 
scheme  of  admission  by  certificate  it  is  virtually  essential 
that  so  large  an  admission  subject  as  ancient  language  be 
continued  in  college.  We  are  thus  pledged  to  the  requiring 
of  it  for  the  first  year.  The  only  gain  possible,  therefore,  is 
that  of  a  year  course,  which  would  be  secured  if  the  second 
year  of  ancient  language  were  eliminated.  Each  of  the 
modern  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  normally  represents  as 
a  college  study  two  or  three  year  courses.  This  larger 
amount  is  fully  needed  to  give  room  for  the  desired  courses 
in  economics,  philosophy,  and  history.  On  the  quantitative 
side,  therefore,  the  elimination  of  one  modern  language  was 
much  better  suited  to  our  purpose  than  the  reduction  of 
ancient  language. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  questions  con- 
cerning the  place  of  language  in  college  are  closely  bound  up 
with  matters  of  language  requirement  in  admission  subjects. 
With  your  permission  I  will  pass  by  this  question  now,  merely 
remarking  that  we  are  at  work  upon  it,  as  are  many  other 
men  in  school  and  college. 

The  reduction  in  the  concentration  requirement  from  three 
majors  and  one  minor  to  two  majors  can  be  understood  only 
if  taken  in  connection  with  two  other  changes,  (1)  the  elimi- 
nation of  Freshman  courses  from  the  "majoring"  subjects, 
and  (2)  the  rearrangement  of  the  courses  in  the  Sophomore 
year.  In  the  first  place,  the  concentration  of  effort  upon 
limited  fields,  which  the  major  represents,  is  properly  thrown 
back  into  the  later  years  of  the  college  course..  As  soon  as 
possible,  I  should  like  to  see  further  progress  in  this  direction. 
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Again,  the  changes  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  courses  will 
give  much  greater  opportunity  for  "majoring"  in  the  hu- 
manistic sciences.  The  Freshman  course  in  social  and 
economic  institutions  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  all  the 
social  sciences.  The  placing  of  philosophy  in  the  Sophomore 
year  and  requiring  that  every  student  take  either  philosophy 
or  history  in  that  year  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  pursuing 
of  these  subjects  in  Junior  and  Senior  years.  One  cannot 
predict  the  outcome,  but  one  can  at  least  be  sure  that  some 
hindrances  to  majoring  in  these  subjects  which  have  been 
present  in  recent  years  have  now  been  removed. 

The  most  significant  act  of  the  new  legislation  is  the  placing 
of  an  elective  course  in  social  and  economic  institutions  in 
the  Freshman  year.  The  name  of  the  course  has  been  left 
in  vague  outline  because  its  exact  nature  must  be  determined 
by  the  interest  and  method  of  the  teacher  who  gives  it.  Its 
purpose,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  will  be  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  humanistic  sciences.  We  wish  if  possible 
to  make  students,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  college  course, 
aware  of  the  moral,  social,  and  economic  scheme — the  so- 
ciety— of  which  they  are  members.  Such  a  course  should 
not  encourage  boys  to  believe  that  they  have  all  at  once 
found  solutions  of  the  problems  by  which  their  elder  broth- 
ers are  sorely  perplexed;  nor  should  it  cast  them  down  into 
the  scepticism  which  regards  all  problems  as  insoluble.  Its 
functions  are  rather  (1)  a  sane,  searching,  revealing  of  the 
facts  of  the  human  situation,  and  (2)  a  showing  of  the  intel- 
lectual method  by  which  these  situations  may  be  understood. 
It  should  be  primarily  an  introduction  to  ethics,  logic,  history, 
economics,  law,  government,  and  not  in  any  large  degree  an 
end  in  itself.  Such  a  course  presents  many  problems  for  the 
teacher;  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  his  task  the  course  will 
be  limited  to  members  of  the  Freshman  class. 

It  is  only  fair  that  I  say  that  many  members  of  the  faculty 
and  of  the  board  of  trustees  regard  this  new  Freshman  course 
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as  an  experiment  of  rather  doubtful  wisdom.  Their  chief 
objection  is  that  boys  in  the  first  year  of  college  life  are  not 
ready  for  the  examination  of  human  living.  They  believe 
that  such  studies  cannot  have  the  accuracy  nor  the  thorough- 
ness which  are  needed  to  give  the  disciplinary  quality  which 
Freshman  subjects  should  have.  They  fear  vagueness  and 
incoherence  of  mental  content  and  looseness  of  intellectual 
method  as  a  result  of  plunging  boys  into  situations  by  which 
all  of  us,  young  and  old  alike,  are  baffled. 

It  wrould  be  idle  to  deny  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  so 
far  as  the  objection  holds,  the  new  course  is  an  experiment. 
There  are,  however,  considerations  on  the  other  side  and  they 
seem  to  me  so  strong  as  to  make  it  essential  that  the  course 
be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  that  incoherence  and 
looseness  of  intellectual  method  are  better  discovered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  college  course  than  at  its  end.  As  our 
curriculum  is  now  given,  one  of  the  most  common  of  its  re- 
sults is  that  not  until  their  college  opportunities  are  almost 
past  do  our  boys  come  to  realise  what  they  ought  to  be  think- 
ing about.  Every  year  we  send  out,  usually  among  our  best 
minds,  boys  who  have  at  last  come  to  awareness  of  the  human 
situation,  but  who  have  had  no  systematic  training  in  dealing 
with  it.  Such  boys  are  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellows.  Only  in  much  greater  time  and  with  far  greater 
effort  will  they  wrork  out  a  method,  and  a  point  of  view,  the 
beginnings  of  which  at  least  they  might  have  secured  during 
the  college  years. 

Again,  it  is  just  this  inexactness  of  content,  this  looseness 
of  method,  which  gives  opportunity  for  the  genuine  teacher. 
If  the  teaching  be  properly  done  boys  will  perceive  that  their 
owrn  thinking  is  a  poor,  silly,  inept  semblance  of  activity. 
They  will  be  brought  to  face  the  fact  that  before  the  genuine 
human  problems  their  information  is  scanty  and  inexact, 
their  reasoning  confused  and  inconsistent.     If  the  teaching 
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be  properly  done,  the  pupils  will  see  what  they  have  to  ac- 
complish in  the  three  remaining  years.  If  the  teaching  be 
not  properly  done — but  it  must  be. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  at  this  point  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion is  following  the  progress  of  the  knowledge  upon  which  it 
depends.  We  have  had  no  teaching  in  the  humanistic  sciences 
because  there  were  no  such  sciences.  Our  direct  understand- 
ing of  human  experience  has  been  given  on  the  one  hand 
through  the  appreciations  and  concrete  representations  of 
literature,  and  on  the  other,  through  relatively  inaccurate 
applications  of  philosophy  and  history.  But  however  un- 
willing we  may  be  to  recognise  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  new 
studies  of  human  experience  and  activity  are  now  achieving 
in  some  measure  the  character  of  science.  In  the  beginnings 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe,  our  first  discovery  was  that 
certain  quantitative  aspects  of  nature,  admitting  of  mathe- 
matical expression,  may  thereby  be  brought  into  order,  sub- 
jected to  the  intellectual  law.  It  is  not  long  since  the  activi- 
ties of  the  living  organism  seemed  hopelessly  incoherent  and 
unorderable;  but  we  have  succeeded  and  we  are  succeeding 
in  dealing  with  them.  And  now  still  later  the  processes  and 
conditions  of  individual  and  social  experience  are  being 
brought  into  some  sort  of  coherence  and  understanding.  It 
is  true  that  the  work  has  only  just  been  begun — but  it  has 
been  begun,  and  no  one  can  pretend  to  understand  the 
thought  of  his  time  who  does  not  know  what  is  being  done 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field.  If  the  college  can- 
not give  our  boys  an  acquaintance  with  this  task  and  these 
achievements,  if  it  cannot  arouse  a  vital  interest  in  the  intel- 
lectual struggle  upon  which  we  have  entered,  it  will  fail  in 
one  of  its  most  obvious  and  compelling  duties.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  however  difficult  the  task,  our  students  should 
be  set  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  course  and  should 
be  kept  at  it  so  long  as,  in  college  or  out  of  it,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  study  are  still  open  to  them. 
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While  speaking  of  this  new  course  and  the  teaching  problem 
which  it  presents,  may  I  mention  the  splendid  anonymous 
gift  of  $100,000  to  found  the  George  Daniel  Olds  Professor- 
ship in  Social  and  Economic  Institutions?  In  making  this 
gift,  the  donor  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be  "of  service 
in  furthering  changes  along  the  lines  which  are  already  under 
consideration  by  the  faculty."  I  have  tried  to  express  in 
another  place  our  appreciation  of  this  act  of  fine  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  college.  Here  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
again  to  its  expression  of  readiness  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
faculty  and  president  in  the  work  which  at  this  time  they 
have  set  themselves  to  do. 

Another  matter  acted  upon  by  the  Faculty  during  the 
year  should  be  mentioned  here.  Our  discussion  of  the  cur- 
riculum has  called  attention  to  an  inequality  in  the 
different  groups  of  admission  requirements  laid  down  for 
the  Arts  course.  Every  student  is  required  to  present 
at  least  two  foreign  languages — one  of  them  an  ancient 
language.  There  is,  however,  apparent  discrimination  as 
between  ancient  and  modern  language.  A  student  present- 
ing two  ancient  languages  can  satisfy  the  requirement  by 
means  of  six  year-courses — four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years 
of  Greek  or  three  years  of  Latin  and  three  years  of  Greek. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  student  presenting  modern  language 
with  Latin  had  been  required  to  offer  seven-year  courses  in 
foreign  language.  There  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for 
this  discrimination,  and  in  order  to  make  the  different 
groups  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the  faculty  has  voted  to 
withdraw  it.  As  the  regulation  now  stands,  a  student 
may  meet  the  admission  requirements  in  language  by  pre- 
senting credits  for  six-year  courses.  In  the  very  unusual 
case  in  which  Greek  and  a  modern  language  are  presented, 
the  required  aggregate  is  only  five-year  courses. 
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III 

This  report  has  been  thus  far  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  college  as  determined  by  past  legisla- 
tion of  the  faculty  and  the  trustees.  With  your  permission, 
I  should  like  now  to  suggest,  in  quite  irresponsible  fashion, 
the  direction  in  which  it  seems  to  me  Amherst  may  wisely 
continue  her  development.  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  other 
liberal  colleges  of  her  kind  and  time,  she  stands  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways  and  that  critical  problems  are  awaiting  her  de- 
cision. For  the  sake  of  stimulating  the  friends  of  the  college, 
students,  alumni,  faculty,  and  trustees,  to  the  discussion  of 
principles  and  methods,  may  I  sketch  here  the  outline  of  a 
curriculum  concerning  which  I  have  already  had  much  dis- 
cussion with  colleagues  and  students.  The  plan  is  offered 
not  as  a  final  solution  of  our  curriculum  problems,  but  as  a 
preliminary  statement  of  a  point  of  view  which,  if  valid,  may 
perhaps  receive  more  adequate  expression  in  other  ways.  It 
is  offered  not  for  adoption  but  for  criticism  and  consideration. 

PROPOSED  CURRICULUM  FOR  A  LIBERAL  COLLEGE 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

Social  and  Economic 
Institutions 

European  History 

Philosophy 

Science 
Literature 

American  His- 
tory 

History  of 
Thought 

Intellectual  and 
Moral  Problems 

Mathematics  and 
Formal  Logic 

Elective  Major 

Science 
English 

Elective  Minor 
Elective  Minor 

Foreign  Language 

Elective 
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For  the  sake  of  stimulating  discussion,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  several  features  of  the  plan  as  it  is  proposed. 
I  will  describe  briefly  each  of  the  courses,  indicate  their  re- 
lations to  each  other,  attempt  to  formulate  the  underlying 
principles,  and  then  speak  of  some  advantages  which  might 
follow  if  the  plan  were  adopted. 

In  the  list  of  courses  as  given  those  above  the  lines  are 
required,  five  in  the  Freshman,  four  in  the  Sophomore,  two 
in  the  Junior,  and  one  in  the  Senior  year.  The  courses  below 
the  lines  are  elective,  one  for  Sophomores,  two  for  Juniors,  and 
one  for  seniors.  In  the  Freshman  year,  the  courses  in  foreign 
language  and  mathematics  and  logic  should  be  given  more 
time  value  than  the  other  courses  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
Junior  year,  each  course  counts  for  a  quarter  of  a  year's  wrork. 
In  the  Senior  year,  the  required  course  takes  one  third  of  the 
time  and  the  elective  major  two  thirds  of  the  time. 

The  course  in  social  and  economic  institutions  has  already 
been  explained.  It  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
humanistic  sciences.  The  student  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  situations  and  the  institutions  with  which  those  sciences 
are  dealing  and  should  be  made  ready  to  attempt  an  under- 
standing of  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 

The  course  in  mathematics  and  formal  logic  should  give 
instruction  and  practice  in  deductive  thinking.  Mathematics 
and  formal  logic  are  alike  interested  in  the  endeavor  to  find 
forms  of  expression  by  the  use  of  which  meanings  may  be 
made  more  exact  and  more  explicit.  They  alike  recognize 
the  fact  that  our  deductive  thinking  is  engaged  in  the  task  of 
giving  to  thought  contents  new  forms  of  expression  by  which 
they  become  better  understood.  In  the  course  in  question, 
the  student  should  be  instructed  concerning  this  character- 
istic function  of  mental  activity  and  should  then  be  given 
practice  in  it.  In  geometry  he  will  see  how  in  the  field  of 
space  relations  meaning  is  developed  by  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression; algebra  will  give  skill  in  the  use  of  symbolic  repre- 
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sentations  of  various  types;  formal  logic  will  build  up  the 
technique  of  accurate  and  coherent  expression  by  means  of 
words.  Such  a  course,  following  the  mathematics  of  the 
preparatory  school,  should  give  a  student  some  acquaintance 
with  and  command  of  the  formal  procedure  of  thinking. 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  have  each  a  course  in 
physical  and  natural  science.  My  own  preference  would  be 
that  in  each  year  two  sciences  be  given  (a  semester  for  each), 
so  that  for  all  students  there  would  be  some  knowledge  of 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  biology.  For  any  proper 
understanding  of  the  conditions  of  human  living  all  four  of 
these  studies  seem  very  desirable.  My  scientific  friends, 
with  their  ideals  of  thoroughness  and  close  contact  with  the 
facts,  tell  me  that  half  year  courses  in  science  can  give  only 
smatterings  and  hazy  outlines  and  are  hardly  worth  offering. 
On  this  point  I  am  inclined  to  differ  with  them.  What  we 
want  for  our  required  courses  is  not  the  technique  of  inves- 
tigation, but  an  account  of  the  results  so  far  as  they  are  sig- 
nificant for  life  and  for  knowledge  as  a  whole.  Such  results 
can  be  given  in  words  and,  if  properly  organized,  it  would 
seem  that  they  might  be  given  in  such  form  as  to  remain  a 
valuable  and  significant  possession.  If  my  friends  are  right, 
we  might  have  to  offer  students  in  one  year  a  choice  between 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  in  the  other  between  geology  and 
biology.  If  they  are  wrong,  we  might  give  all  four  sciences 
in  outline  and  in  relation  during  the  two  years. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  English,  one  hesitates  at  the 
present  time  to  dogmatise.  Our  teachers  of  English  are  at- 
tempting to  carry  on  and  to  combine  two  processes,  each  of 
which  is  by  itself  sufficiently  difficult.  They  are  seeking  to 
make  sure  that  students  can  express  themselves  in  simple 
grammatical  form.  They  are  also  offering  to  students  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  literary  appreciation. 
One  can  only  say  that  to  these  tasks  and  their  combination 
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must  be  set  the  strongest  and  best  equipped  teachers  who  are 
available. 

The  course  in  foreign  language  should  be  a  continuation 
of  an  advanced  language  presented  for  admission.  It  should 
give  to  the  student  the  experience  of  really  reading  a  language 
other  than  his  own.  As  noted  before,  it  should  have  more 
time  value  than  is  now  commonly  allowed  for  a  three  hour 
course.  Like  the  English  course,  it  should  have  value  in  con- 
tent as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the  language  concerned. 
As  it  is  to  continue  a  subject  presented  for  admission,  one 
cannot  determine  its  content  without  determining  also  the 
admission  requirements.  My  own  suggestion  would  be  that 
we  require  for  admission  six  year  courses  in  language,  three 
in  an  ancient  language  and  three  in  a  modern  language.  We 
could  then  require  that  the  ancient  language  be  continued 
in  the  Freshman  year,  and  that  the  student  be  required  to 
show  by  examination  his  reading  command  of  the  modern 
language.  Before  this  matter  is  decided,  however,  we  need 
more  information  concerning  the  value  of  different  entrance 
subjects.  Such  information  we  hope  to  secure  before  another 
year  has  passed. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  European  history  traces  through 
the  civilization  of  Europe  the  development  of  the  institu- 
tions revealed  in  the  course  in  social  and  economic  institu- 
tions. The  course  in  philosophy,  chiefly  logic  and  ethics, 
studies  the  human  motives  and  beliefs  which  underlie  those 
institutions  and  have  found  expression  in  them.  The  work 
in  science  continues  that  already  begun.  In  literature,  the 
student  continues  one  of  the  literatures  of  the  Freshman 
year,  English  or  foreign,  according  to  his  choice. 

In  the  Junior  year,  the  first  course  continues  the  historical 
study  from  Europe  into  the  development  of  our  own  insti- 
tutions. Meanwhile,  the  history  of  thought  attempts  to 
reveal  in  their  successive  forms  the  beliefs  and  purposes 
which  have  dominated  our  civilization,  and  correlates  with 
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these  the  scientific  interpretations  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  literary  representations  in  which  human  life  has  been 
portrayed.  This  course  would  be,  in  its  own  measure,  an 
account  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  civilization. 

In  the  Senior  year,  the  student  would  be  expec'ed  to  bring 
together  the  contributions  of  the  two  required  Junior  courses 
in  order  that  he  may  face  the  characteristic  and  significant 
problems  of  his  time  and  people.  The  study  of  European 
and  American  institutions  in  their  development,  and  of  the 
thought  elements  underlying  and  determining  them,  should 
have  prepared  him  to  form  some  opinions  of  his  own  about 
human  living.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  be  given  a 
course  in  dogmatic  citizenship,  but  I  do  mean  that  the  re- 
ligious, moral,  political,  social  and  economic  issues  of  our 
day  should  be  so  presented  and  interpreted  that  a  young 
man  may  begin  to  understand  them,  may  begin  to  define 
his  own  thoughts  on  human  problems  in  relation  to  the 
thoughts  which  other  men  have  made  and  are  making.  Such 
a  course  could  not  be  given  by  one  teacher.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  place  in  charge  of  it  a  number  of  teachers  who 
might  supplement  each  other,  teaching  by  their  differences 
as  well  as  by  their  agreements. 

On  the  elective  side,  the  plan  allows  one  free  elective  in 
the  Sophomore  year  in  order  that  a  student  may  be  free  to 
carry  on  some  special  interest  from  the  Freshman  to  the 
later  years.  Thus  he  may  take  a  second  language  or  continue 
his  mathematics,  or  go  on  with  his  work  in  some  other  de- 
partment within  which  his  special  interest  lies.  In  the 
Junior  year,  which  is  divided  into  four  courses,  two  of  these 
are  open  to  choice  without  limitation.  In  the  two  earlier 
years,  all  the  different  lines  of  study  have  been  opened  up 
and  the  student  may  now  select  two  of  them  for  careful 
and  detailed  study  under  close  supervision  and  in  small 
classes.     In  the  Senior  year,  the  major,  taking  two  thirds 
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of  the  student's  time,  must  be  a  continuation  of  one  of  the 
four  subjects  of  the  Junior  year.  Here  again  the  work 
would  be  done  in  small  groups  in  close  association  with  a 
teacher  or  group  of  teachers.  In  the  two  years  taken  together 
it  would  amount  practically  to  a  full  year's  work  in  a  sub- 
ject to  which  the  student  had  already  been  introduced  in 
the  early  part  of  his  college  life.  If  the  student  has  within 
him  capacity  for  any  special  interest  he  should  find  in  such 
genuine  "majoring"  at  the  end  of  his  college  course,  con- 
ditions favorable  for  awakening  the  interest  to  full  activity 
and  for  developing  power  in  furthering  it  so  far  as  we  may 
fairly  expect  it  to  go  during  the  undergraduate  years. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  courses, 
may  I  stop  to  note  the  omission  of  two  subjects  for  which 
some  provision  must  be  made.  I  refer  to  the  teaching  of 
the  fine  arts,  including  music,  and  to  practice  in  public 
speech.  These  subjects  are  left  out  because  the  plan  is  as 
yet  a  mere  sketch.  In  any  definite  scheme  they  must  be 
firmly  established  in  some  way  or  other. 

With  regard  to  relations  between  courses,  may  I  call 
attention  to  the  continuity  in  the  series  of  required  courses 
and  in  the  sequence  of  elective  courses  as  well.  The  required 
studies  running  through  the  four  years  form  one  continuous 
intellectual  inquiry.  The  courses  in  history  treat  of  the 
institutions  revealed  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  Senior 
course  discusses  the  problems  for  which  history  has  furnished 
material.  The  Freshman  courses  in  institutions  and  mathe- 
matics and  logic  lead  directly  into  the  study  of  logic  and 
ethics,  which  in  turn  leads  into  the  history  of  thought, 
which  again  gives  another  body  of  content  for  the  Senior 
course  in  problems.  The  courses  in  science  lead  into  the  his- 
tory of  thought,  and  the  studies  in  literature  give  content 
for  both  historical  subjects  of  the  Junior  year.  In  the 
Senior  year,  the  entire  curriculum,  with  its  information, 
its  problems,  its  methods,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
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the  interpretation  of  a  group  of  problems  which  are  all 
bound  together  by  their  common  human  interest.  In  the 
field  of  electives,  the  same  relationship  holds  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  Senior  major  continues  one  of  the  Junior  subjects, 
which  is  itself  a  continuation  of  work  done  in  the  earlier  years. 

It  would  be  essential  to  the  working  out  of  such  a  plan 
that  the  college  student  should,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
studies,  be  informed  of  the  general  plan  and  outline  of  the 
curriculum.  To  the  Freshman  class  there  should  be  given 
a  series  of  lectures  which  would  sketch  the  course  of  study  as 
a  whole,  giving  its  essential  purposes  and  determining  the 
relations  of  each  study  to  the  other  studies  and  the  curricu- 
lum of  which  they  are  parts.  Such  lectures  if  properly  given 
would  illumine  and  direct  the  instruction  and  study  from 
beginning  to  end.  They  would  provide  a  plan  which  every 
teacher  and  every  pupil  might  be  expected  to  keep  in 
mind. 

With  respect  to  inclusiveness,  the  required  content  is  in- 
tended to  be  representative  of  the  system  of  human  knowl- 
edge as  a  whole.  Recognizing  the  limitation  of  time  in  four 
years  of  undergraduate  study,  it  attempts  to  select  the 
significant  intellectual  inquiries  and  to  so  relate  them  as  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  whole  while  establishing  acquaintance 
with  the  parts.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one  and  there  is 
wide  room  for  differences  of  opinion.  But  to  do  it  in  some 
way  is  better  than  not  to  do  it  at  all.  One  can  simply  for- 
mulate one's  notion  and  then  submit  it  to  friends  and  col- 
leagues for  rending  and  reconstruction. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  ensure  that 
every  student  who  receives  a  liberal  degree  shall  have  gone 
through  an  intellectual  procedure  by  which  a  liberal  educa- 
tion may  be  secured.  We  are  not  content  with  the  assurance 
that  he  has  been  for  four  years  in  an  institution  within  which 
the  opportunities  of  liberal  culture  are  available.  We  prefer 
an  arrangement  by  which  those  opportunities  are  made  re- 
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quirements.  Then,  recognizing  the  artificiality  of  our  tests, 
we  may  teach  and  test  in  the  hope  that  what  is  intended 
may  be  accomplished. 

The  same  principle  may  be  stated  by  saying  that  the  lib- 
eral college  has  a  definite  intellectual  mission  and  it  has  no 
right  to  give  its  degrees  unless  that  mission  has  been  achieved. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  student  know  a  little  of  everything; 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  he  should  be  given  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  so  extensive  and  so  unified  that  by  means  of  it 
he  may  get  a  fair  understanding  of  human  experience.  It 
is  not  enough  that  he  should  have  studied  one  subject  three 
years;  he  should  go  into  one  field  and  learn  how  thinking 
is  done  in  that  field.  I  would  define  the  intellectually  edu- 
cated man  as  one  who  can  bring  a  unified  interpretation  of 
the  world  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  human  experience, 
and  who  also  appreciates  how  thought  has  achieved  those 
results  which  have  made  his  interpretation  possible. 

From  the  arrangement  of  courses  here  proposed  there 
would  follow  a  number  of  advantages  which  are  perhaps 
worthy  of  mention. 

One  discouraging  feature  of  our  present  work  is  that, 
each  course  being  regarded  as  complete  in  itself,  the  student 
holds  himself,  or  is  held  by  us,  responsible  for  being  informed 
concerning  its  content  only  on  the  day  of  examination.  If 
at  some  later  time  we  should  call  on  him  for  evidence  of  his 
knowledge  of  it,  he  would  accuse  us  of  injustice  and  violation 
of  all  the  presuppositions  on  which  his  curriculum  is  built. 
But  in  the  plan  proposed,  each  course  given  is  itself  an  exam- 
ination in  the  courses  which  have  been  given  before.  If  the 
teaching  be  properly  done,  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  results  of  previous  courses  are  actually  available  for  use, 
and  if  they  are  not  available,  then  the  work  of  the  year  in 
question  cannot  be  properly  done.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  in  this  way  each  professor  examining  the  teachers  who 
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have  preceded  him  as  well  as  the  students  immediately  under 
his  charge. 

Again,  this  arrangement  would  make  it  possible  to  take 
cognizance  of  differences  in  content  and  method  between 
courses.  As  we  have  spread  before  students  lists  of  courses 
and  have  invited  them  to  choose,  we  have  inevitably  come 
to  regard  every  course  on  the  list  as  a  substitute  for  every 
other,  and,  therefore,  as  equivalent  to  it.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  has  been  the  establishment  of  false  uniformities  in 
methods  of  teaching.  The  teacher  of  literature  and  the 
teacher  of  mathematics  are  each  expected  to  take  the  same 
amount  of  the  student's  time  for  study,  to  require  classroom 
attendance  for  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week,  to  give 
the  same  kind  of  tests  and  examinations,  to  require  the 
same  sort  of  "scholarly"  work — to  make  sure  that  the  record 
of  intellectual  achievement  in  one  course  is  a  fair  substitute 
for  the  record  in  another.  But  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
such  uniformities  and  substitutions  are  altogether  illusory. 
Valuable  instruction  may  be  given  in  subjects  which  admit 
of  little  work  on  which  the  student  can  be  "tested."  And 
there  are  other  lines  of  study  in  which  the  teacher's  activity 
may  be  practically  limited  to  examining  what  the  student 
has  done.  Some  courses  should  claim  little  of  a  student's 
time  outside  the  classroom;  others  can  make  use  of  far 
greater  assignments  than  are  now  possible  under  our  system 
of  equivalents.  But  if  we  were  teaching  under  such  a  system 
of  requirements  as  is  here  proposed,  the  total  demand  upon 
the  student  might  be  compounded  of  whatever  parts  might 
seem  best.  One  would  give  students  work  to  do,  not  to  keep 
them  busy,  but  because  the  work  is  worth  doing.  And  if  one 
had  nothing  for  them  to  do  at  any  specific  time,  one  could 
arrange  with  one's  colleagues  to  fill  up  the  gap. 

Still  another  advantage  for  the  teacher  would  appear  in  the 
uniformity  of  his  class.  Under  the  usual  elective  scheme, 
one  may  find  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors  in  the  same 
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classroom.  And  again,  within  each  of  these  groups  there 
may  be  every  possible  variation  of  previous  study  and  prep- 
aration. It  follows  from  this  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  work 
neither  teacher  nor  pupil  can  take  anything  for  granted. 
And  in  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  each  subject  is  taught 
without  regard  to  any  other,  as  a  thing  complete  in  itself, 
except  as  each  teacher  attempts  by  way  of  introduction  some 
hasty  establishment  of  relations.  This  may  be  the  teaching 
of  " subjects"  but  it  does  not  give  knowledge  in  any  genuine 
or  fundamental  sense. 

On  the  side  of  the  students,  the  plan  has  an  advantage 
which  is  very  important.  It  would  unite  all  the  college  in 
a  common  intellectual  enterprise.  The  modern  college  has 
lost  for  its  study  and  teaching  the  tremendous  social  sanc- 
tion which  in  the  old  college  was  given  by  the  sense  of  intel- 
lectual solidarity.  Under  the  elective  scheme,  no  subject 
is  essential.  Why  study  physics  hard  when  other  students 
are  getting  an  education  without  it?  Why,  if  you  are  seeking 
for  a  liberal  education,  devote  yourself  to  a  subject,  without 
which  other  men  are  reaching  the  same  goal  for  which  you 
strive?  The  argument  is  bad  but  none  the  less  convincing. 
But  we  must  bring  back  to  our  students  the  conviction  that 
they  have  a  common  intellectual  task,  that  the  college  has 
a  definite  and  compelling  mission,  to  which  as  members  of 
the  group  they  owe  loyal  and  enthusiastic  devotion.  Let 
us  say  it  again — our  work  is  as  definite  as  that  of  technical 
or  professional  school;  it  can  rightly  claim  equal  earnestness 
and  greater  eagerness  and  enthusiasm. 

On  the  purely  mechanical  side,  the  plan  has  the  advan- 
tages of  simplicity.  It  reduces  the  number  of  courses  and  so 
makes  much  more  easy  the  arrangement  of  schedule  and  all 
related  matters.  It  would  enable  us  to  adjust  the  size  of 
divisions  for  instruction  on  some  reasonable  basis.  At  pres- 
ent the  size  of  a  class  is  commonly  dependent  simply  on  the 
number  of  students  electing  the  subject.    But  if  courses  were 
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required  of  all  students,  divisions  could  be  arranged  in  each 
case  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  work  done.  One  of  our  popular 
fallacies  is  that  there  is  a  certain  proper  size  for  a  college 
class.  But  it  is  clearly  untrue.  If  a  teacher  is  merely  lec- 
turing or  reading  there  is  virtually  no  limit  of  numbers  ex- 
cept the  extent  of  the  teacher's  personal  power.  If  one  is 
directing  a  piece  of  investigation,  each  student  must  be 
taken  separately.  And  between  these  limits  there  are 
many  adjustments  to  be  made  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  method  of  the  teacher.  It  would  con- 
duce both  to  economy  and  to  efficiency  if  these  adjustments 
could  be  made  by  choice  and  not  by  the  mere  chance  of 
student  election. 

My  impression  is  that  in  every  phase  of  our  intellectual 
work  teachers  and  pupils  alike  would  be  helped  by  greater 
definiteness  in  understanding  of  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  It  would  help  us  all  to  realise  that  we  are  not 
simply  giving  or  taking  courses,  but  are  engaged  in  a  process 
of  education.  In  the  face  of  a  real  unity  in  that  process, 
many  of  our  distinctions,  in  the  ranks  of  the  faculty  as  well 
as  among  the  students,  would  seem  arbitrary  and  artificial. 

On  the  elective  side,  the  plan  would  have  two  advan- 
tages. It  would  put  an  end  to  the  mere  gathering  up 
of  unrelated  courses  from  which  can  be  gained  little 
more  than  a  smattering  of  knowledge.  For  this  it  would 
substitute  the  choice  of  a  definite  intellectual  field  and 
would  try  to  ensure  that  in  this  field  the  student  should  do 
a  piece  of  thorough,  sustained,  and  systematic  study. 
Such  a  "majoring"  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  might 
be  expected  to  establish  (l)  habits  of  intellectual  work, 
and  (2)  an  intellectual  interest  which,  whether  or  not  sus- 
tained by  professional  activity,  would  remain  as  a  perma- 
nent element  of  culture  and  inquiry. 

As  I  leave  this  proposed  plan  for  your  consideration,  I 
must  apologize  for  saying  so  much  concerning  its  supposed 
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advantages.  May  I  say  again  that  the  plan  is  presented 
simply  for  criticism,  and  its  claims  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  hope  that  counter  claim  and  attack  may  reveal  its  de- 
fects. The  plan  does  express  certain  principles  in  which  I 
believe.  But  those  principles  are  open  to  challenge.  And 
even  if  they  were  valid,  it  is  clear  that  this  embodiment  of 
them  is  a  mere  sketch  which  can  become  a  plan  only  as  it 
is  torn  apart,  put  together  again  in  new  forms  and  with 
needed  supplementation,  subjected  to  all  the  generous  in- 
terpretation and  criticism  which  men  give  each  other  when 
they  are  working  together  in  a  common  cause  which  is 
more  important  to  them  than  is  their  own  discussion  of  it. 

One  explanation  I  must  make  before  closing  this  report. 
I  would  not  have  you  think  that,  in  our  devotion  to  the 
purely  educational  question,  students,  alumni,  faculty,  or 
president  have  neglected  or  ignored  the  other  phases  of 
college  life  and  activity.  The  year  and  a  half  which  have 
passed  since  September,  1912,  have  been  busy  and  full  of 
incident.  May  I  simply  list  happenings  and  enterprises, 
many  of  which  are  worthy  of  detailed  discussion?  With 
some  of  them  I  hope  to  deal  in  later  reports  to  you. 

The  social,  moral,  religious  activities  of  the  students  seem 
to  be  healthful  and  vigorous.  All  that  can  be  done  by  the 
students  themselves,  by  alumni,  faculty,  and  trustees,  to 
keep  these  activities  strong  must  be  eagerly  undertaken. 
A  new  plan  suggested  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Chris- 
tian Association  for  the  better  organization  of  the  religious 
work  is  well  worth  considering. 

The  college  has  been  busy  in  devising  new  forms  of  or- 
ganization. We  have  a  new  Student  Council  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  student  affairs,  an  Alumni  Council  which  is  to 
organize  and  render  efficient  the  activities  of  the  alumni,  and 
a  Faculty  Club  which  is  not  quite  so  serious  in  its  intention. 

In  the  field  of  external  equipment,  we  have  opened  the 
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Morris  Pratt  Memorial  Dormitory  and  have  partially  de- 
veloped Hitchcock  Field.  Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Memorial  to  Noah  Webster  by 
Richard  Billings  of  the  class  of  1897,  and  of  the  anonymous 
gift  of  a  replica  of  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Ward  statue  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  fraternities  of  Psi  Upsilon  and 
Phi  Delta  Theta  have  erected  new  houses  which  are  welcome 
additions  to  our  architectural  scheme.  We  need  a  new 
building  for  the  library;  we  need  also  the  further  development 
of  Hitchcock  Field.  Within  the  realms  of  needs  also  I  can 
fairly  place  (1)  our  desire  for  a  suitable  building  for  the 
College  Commons  and  for  the  social  center  of  student  life 
and  (2)  adequate  rooms  for  the  offices  of  administration. 

Among  the  gifts  are  the  anonymous  contribution  of  $100,- 
000  to  establish  the  George  Daniel  Olds  professorship  in 
social  and  economic  institutions;  the  establishment  of  the 
William  Brewster  Clark  Memorial  Lectureship  by  Mrs. 
William  Brewster  Clark  and  Mr.  W.  Evans  Clark  of  the 
class  of  1910;  $5,000  from  the  class  of  1893  to  provide  for 
the  organizing  of  the  Alumni  Council;  the  bequest  of  $5,000 
from  Addison  Brown  of  the  class  of  1852  to  found  a  scholar- 
ship; $3,000  from  the  class  of  1878  to  found  a  scholarship; 
$500  from  the  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  to  further  in 
any  way  the  interest  in  scholarship  in  the  college. 

The  gifts  in  money  received  in  the  period  from  May, 
1913,  to  date  amount  to  $157,019.40.  In  addition  to  these 
are  the  books  and  furnishings  of  the  study  of  Clyde  Fitch 
presented  by  his  parents,  the  library  of  Charles  Sprague 
Smith  presented  by  Mrs.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  the  Beecher 
Elms  presented  by  the  class  of  1913, — and  many  other 
objects  of  value  and  interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  generous  and  hearty  interest  of  the  friends  of  the  college. 

Greater  than  any  other  need  is  that  of  income  for  the 
payment  of  salaries.  Our  professors  are  relatively  well  paid, 
but  the  teaching  profession  is  relatively  badly  paid.    If  we 
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can  take  the  lead  in  overcoming  this  difficulty,  we  shall  do 
a  splendid  service  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country 
at  large. 

Beginning  next  year,  every  Freshman  course,  with  one 
exception,  will  be  wholly  or  in  part  in  charge  of  full  pro- 
fessors. It  seems  very  desirable  that  the  newcomers  among 
the  students  should  be  brought  at  once  under  the  influence 
of  the  teachers  who  have  won  permanent  places  on  our 
instructing  force. 

Throughout  the  academic  world  there  is  just  now  much 
discussion  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Faculty 
in  the  general  scheme  of  college  and  university  control. 
There  are  many  questions  here  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  word  of  appreciation 
of  the  hearty  support  and  kindly  co-operation  which  I  have 
found  on  every  hand.  A  time  of  change  in  any  college  is 
almost  invariably  a  time  of  strain  and  tenseness.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  it  is  true  that  colleges  have  been- rather  radi- 
cal in  their  desire  to  change  institutions  outside  their  walls, 
but  very  conservative  in  dealing  with  their  own  methods 
and  traditions.  As  I  have  tried  to  show  in  these  pages  Am- 
herst, for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  been  demanding  of 
herself  the  deepening  and  enriching  of  her  work.  It  is, 
therefore,  especially  gratifying  to  report  that  on  every  side 
I  have  been  made  to  feel  and  to  recognize  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  college  community  are  working  together  in  mutual 
understanding  and  with  common  devotion  to  the  interests 
which  we  have  in  charge. 
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REPORT   OF    THE    DEAN    OF    THE    COLLEGE 

Alexander  Meiklejohn,  LL.D., 
President  of  Amherst  College. 

My  dear  Sir: — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as  Dean  of 
the  College.  You  will  note  that  the  report  contains  certain 
statistical  tables  prepared  by  the  Registrar  together  with  his' 
comments  on  them. 

The  comments  of  the  Registrar  upon  his  tables  leave  but 
little  to  be  added  by  me.  The  facts  with  reference  to  the 
geographical  distribution  are  especially  worthy  of  study  in 
their  bearing  on  the  decrease  in  our  numbers.  You  will  note 
that  whereas  in  the  New  England  States  Amherst  has  easily 
held  its  own,  its  losses  have  been  marked  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  We  are  apparently  losing 
our  hold  in  the  Middle  States. 

As  to  the  changes  in  enrollment  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  whereas,  in  the  year  1910-1911,  eighty  men 
left  college,  thirty-six  for  disciplinary  (mainly  scholastic) 
reasons,  in  the  year  1912-1913  only  fifty  left,  twenty-one  for 
scholastic  reasons.  There  is  evidence  in  these  statistics  that 
while  our  more  rigorous  requirements  may  have  kept  men 
from  entering  they  have  been  accompanied  by  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  sent  away  for  failure. 

As  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  student  body,  I  have  never 
known  it  to  be  higher,  nor  that  indefinable  thing  called  "col- 
lege spirit"  to  be  more  wholesome.  Between  the  Faculty 
and  the  students  there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
and  co-operation  which  has  shown  itself  recently  in  a  very 
concrete  way  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Students'  Association. 
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Tables  Compiled  by  the  Registrar 

PART  I.    GENERAL  ENROLLMENT 
1912-1913 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  academic  year  was  426.     The 
distribution  among  the  four  classes  was: 

Seniors 105 

Juniors 88 

Sophomores 117 

Freshmen 112 

Fellows 4 

Total 426 

The  corresponding  enrollments  for  the  last  five  years  are 
as  follows: 

1908  1909  1910  1911  1912 

Seniors 106  103  107  99  105 

Juniors : 104  123  105  117  88 

Sophomores 142  127  138  109  117 

Freshmen 172  174  144  137  112 

Fellows 4  5  8  2  4 

Total 5*28       532       502       464       426 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS 

United  States:     North  Atlantic  Division 

1908  1909  1910  1911  1912 

Connecticut 24  14  20  21  20 

Maine 4  5  5  4  3 

Massachusetts 151  147  138  134  141 

New  Hampshire 3  2  2  2  3 

New  Jersey 30  37  41  31  32 

New  York 169  182  153  144  118 

Pennsylvania 22  29  27  24  18 

Rhode  Island 6  7  6  3  5 

Vermont 10  6  10  5  5 
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United  States:     South  Atlantic  Division 

1908  1909    1910    1911     1912 

District  Columbia 6  3           2           3           2 

Florida 2  1111 

Maryland 5  2           1           2           1 

West  Virginia 1  1           0           0           0 

Delaware,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia are  not  represented  during  the  period. 


United  States:     South  Central  Division 

1908    1909    1910  1911  1912 

Alabama 1          0          0  0  0 

Kentucky 1           1          0*1  1 

Mississippi 0          0          0  0  1 

Tennessee 3           1           1  0  0 

Texas 0          1          0  0  0 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  are  not  represented 
during  the  period. 

United  States:     North  Central  Division 

1908     1909    1910  1911  1912 

Illinois 19         21         23  24  19 

Indiana 1           1           1  1  2 

Iowa 2           2           3  4  3 

Kansas 0           0           0  1  0 

Michigan 4           6           6  6  8 

Minnesota 3           4           4  5  4 

Missouri 7           7           4  5  6 

Nebraska 7          6          7  6  5 

Ohio 20         20         18  10  11 

Wisconsin 2           3           3  3  4 

r   North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  are  not  represented  in 
this  period. 
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United  States:     Western  Division 

1908     1909     1910  1911  1912 

Arizona 0           0  0  0  1 

California 12  10  2 

Colorado 13  4  2  2 

Idaho 0           0  0  1  0 

Montana 3           3  1  2  0 

New  Mexico 10  0  0  0 

Oregon 7           6  7  7  4 

Utah 2          2  2  2  0 

Washington 2           2  0  1  1 

Nevada  and  Wyoming  are  not  represented  during  the 
period. 

Foreign  Lands 

1908    1909    1910    1911     1912 

Argentine  Republic 1  0  0  0  0 

Canada 0  0  0  3  0 

China 0  2  2  0  0 

France 11110 

India 3  12  0  0 

Japan 3  2  2  4  3 

PART  II.  CHANGES  IN  ENROLLMENT 
During  the  past  year  a  total  of  fifty  men  left  college. 
The  total  number  of  those  leaving  under  pressure  or  because 
of  discipline  directly  enforced  was  twenty-one.  Six  with- 
drew because  of  illness  and  twenty-three  for  purely  personal 
reasons.  There  were  no  expulsions  from  college  during  the 
year  and  no  one  was  suspended  for  the  violation  of  the  Honor 
System.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
withdrawals  by  classes,  and  by  semesters,  and  gives  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawals. 

First  Second         Voluntary         Required 

Semester     Semester    withdrawals    withdrawals     Total 

1913 110  2  2 

1914 2  4  5  16 

1915 11  8  12  7  19 

1916 16  7  12  11  23 

Total 30  20  29  21  50 
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The  distribution  of  withdrawals  by  fraternities  is  as  follows: 

Fraternities  19  IS 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

BetaThetaPi 

Chi  Phi 

Chi  Psi.. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  . 

Delta  Upsilon 

Kappa  Theta 1 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Phi  Gamma  Delta .... 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Psi  Upsilon 

Theta  Delta  Chi 

Non  Fraternity 1 

Total 2        6       19      23  29  21  50 


PART  III.    GENERAL  RANK  OF  THE  STUDENTS  DURING  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1912-1913 

A.     The  Graduating  Class,  1913 

The  average  grade  for  four  years  of  the  graduates  for  the 
class  1913  was  77.22  per  cent;  of  the  B.  A.  graduates  77.98 
per  cent;  of  the  B.  S.  graduates  74.69  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  table  shows 
these  same  grades  for  the  classes  1905  to  1913  inclusive: 

Classes                                                       Class  Average  B.  A.  Av.  B.  S.  Av. 

1913. 77.22%  77.98%  74.69% 

1912 76.12%  76.72%  76.12% 

1911 76.98%  77.04%  76.66% 

1910 76.83%  76.87%  73.64% 

1909 77.39%  77.71%  74.97% 

1908 78.31%  80.31%  73.55% 

1907 78.96%  79.45%  73.98% 

1906 80.62%  81.55%  76.25% 

1905 81 .  11%  81 .  32%  75 .  98% 
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The  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  same  classes  by 
the  A,  B,  C,  and  D  grades  is  given  by  percentages.  The 
percentage  of  those  dropped  in  each  class  is  also  shown. 

Classes  D        C         B  A  Dropped 

1913 4.4  32.4  15.9  1.1  46.0 

1912 8.2  29.4   8.9  1.8  51.8 

1911 7.4  29.5  15.9  0.0  47.2 

1910 10.4  35.0  11.0  1.8  41.7 

1909 7.3  35.2  20.0  0.6  37.0 

1908 3.8  35.6  19.7  4.5  36.4 

1907 3.4  30.5  18.6  4.2  43.2 

1906 6.8  29.7  33.9  7.6  22.0 

1905 8.2  26.4  26.4  9.9  29.0 

B.     The  College,  1912-1913 

The  average  grade  for  the  entire  college  for  the  academic 
year  1912-1913  was  78.5  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
a  statement  of  the  average  grades  for  the  last  four  years 
follows : 

1912-1913 78.5% 

1911-1912 77.9 

1910-1911 74.1 

1909-1910 74.4 

The  percentage  of  men  obtaining  F  grade  for  the  last  year 
was  1.5  and  of  those  obtaining  E  grade  4.0  per  cent,  making 
a  total  of  5.5  per  cent  failures  and  conditions  for  the  year. 
For  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  table  of  failures 
for  the  last  four  years  is  given : 

1912-1913 5.5% 

1911-1912 6.4 

1910-1911 6.5 

1909-1910 5.7 

The  above  figures  show  an  improvement  over  the  year 
1911-1912.     The   improvement   over  the  years    1910-1911 

4 
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and  1909-1910  is  much  greater  than  it  would  appear  from  the 
figures  above,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  failures  and  con- 
ditions for  1911-1912  and  1912-1913  include  all  the  E  grades 
as  well  as  the  F  grades.  Prior  to  September,  1911,  the 
passing  mark  was  50  per  cent  and  a  grade  of  E  was  passing. 
We  should,  therefore,  add  to  the  6.5  per  cent  for  1910-1911 
10.5  per  cent  of  E  grades  making  a  total  of  17  per  cent  of 
F's  and  E's  for  that  year:  and  in  1909-1910  we  should  add 
11.7  per  cent  of  E's  making  a  total  of  17.4  per  cent  E  and  F. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  drop  of  over  10  per  cent  of  E's  and  F's 
between  the  years  of  1910-1911  and  1911-1912. 

The  record  of  the  college  for  last  year  by  grades  is  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

F% 

First  Semester 1.8 

Second  Semester 1.1 

Year 1.5 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  similar  figures  for  the 
last  four  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


E% 

D% 

c% 

B% 

A% 

5.4 

19.6 

31.5 

29.0 

12.6 

2.4 

15.7 

31.2 

31.4 

18.1 

4.0 

17.8 

31.4 

30.0 

15.0 

F% 

E% 

D% 

c% 

B% 

A% 

1912-1913 

1.5 

4.0 

7.8 

31.4 

30.0 

15.0 

1911-1912 

2.1 

4.3 

19.8 

31.9 

28.6 

13.2 

1910-1911 

6.5 

10.5 

19.9 

30.0 

27.7 

11.9 

1909-1910 

5.7 

11.7 

20.2 

28.2 

25.7 

12.8 

The  foregoing  tables  show  marked  diminution  in  the  lower 
grades  E  and  F  as  well  as  in  the  passing  grade  of  D  and  an 
increase  in  the  grades  C,  B  and  A.  This,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  report  last  year,  is  a  natural  result  of  the  raising  of  the 
pass  mark  from  E  to  D.  As  students  would  naturally  tend 
to  avoid  the  danger  point  the  higher  grades  are  also  likely  to 
be  affected.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  increase  in  the 
percentages  of  the  higher  grades  is  due  to  a  lowering  of 
standards  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
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PART  IV.  ENTRANCE  CREDITS  AND  FRESHMAN  RECORDS 

Table  I.     Detailed  Statement  of  Subjects  Presented  for  Admission 
September,  1912,  Class  of  1916 

A.  Sciences 

Subject  Certificates     Examinations     Total       Total  Points 

Biology 9  4  13                   6.5 

Botany 6  2  8                   4 

Chemistry 30  9  39  39 

Physics 33  10  43  43 

Physiography 2  0  2                   1 

Physiology 11  3  14                   7 


100.5 

B.  Modern  Languages 

Subject                                   Certificates     Examinations  Total  Total  Points 

English  A 73                      33  106  212 

English  B 73                       33  106  106 

French  A 0                       43  43  86 

French  B 0                       21  21  21 

German  A 0                       63  63  126 

German  B 0                       36  36  36 

587 

C,  Ancient  Languages 

Subject                                 Certificates        Examinations  Total  Total  Points 

Greek  A 19                        1  20  20 

Greek  B 17                         1  18  18 

Greek  C 10                         3  13  13 

Greek  H 11                        2  13 

Greek  F 10                        3  13 

Latin  1 71                       28  99  99 

Latin  2 71                       28  99 

Latin  3 75                       24  99  99 

Latin  4 66        ,              29  95  95 

Latin  5 54                       23  77  77 


421 
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D.  History 

Subject  Certificate     Examinations  Total 

History  A 65                      19  84 

History  B 12                        0  12 

History  C 21                        8  29 

History  D 32                        9  41 


Total  Points 
84 
12 
29 
41 


E.  Mathematics 

Subject                                  Certificate  Examinations    Total 

Mathematics  A 70  33  103 

Mathematics  B 0  8  8 

Mathematics  C 77  26  103 

Mathematics  D 0  11  11 

Mathematics  F 0  6  6 


166 

Total  Points 
154.5 

4 
103 

5.5 

3 


Table  I  A  Summary 

Departments  Number  Points 

Science 100 . 5 

English 318 

French 107 

German 162 

Modern  Languages 

History 

Greek .51 

Latin 370 

Ancient  Languages 

Mathematics 270 


270 

i 
Totals 
100.5 


587 
166 


421 
270 


Considering  the  enrollment  of  the  class  of  1916  from  a 
geographical  standpoint  it  appears  that  21  entered  from  New 
England  Academies  or  private  schools  and  34  from  New 
England  High  Schools  making  a  total  of  56  who  prepared  in 
New  England  Schools.  Academies  outside  of  New  England 
sent  27  and  high  schools  outside  of  New  England  24.  The 
schools  outside  of  New  England,  therefore,  prepared  51  men 
for  admission. 

The  following  tables  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work 
of  those  who  entered  by  certificate  or  by  examination  from 
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the  New  England  schools,  from  the  schools  outside  of  New 
England  and  by  the  New  York  Regents'  Examinations. 
Table  II.     New  England  Schools 

A.  Certificate 

Subject                                                 Accepted      Enrolled  D  Grade  Failed 

Botany 3                  0  0  0 

Chemistry 13                  5  0  1 

English 40                 40  9  4 

French 0                   0  0  0 

German 0                   0  0  0 

Greek 8                   5  0  0 

History 36                   10  0 

Latin 40                 32  4  1 

Mathematics  A 33                 31  6  4 

Mathematics  C 36                 34  7  6 

Physics 16                   0  0  0 

Physiography 0                   0  0  0 

Physiology 10  0  0 

Zoology 2                   1  0  0 

Total 228               149  26  16 

Schools  Represented  =  31     F  =  10 . 7%     D  =  17 . 4% 

B.  Examination 

Subject                                                   Accepted     Enrolled  D  Grade  Failed 

Botany 0                  0  0  0 

Chemistry 5                   3  1  0 

English 15                 15  6  0 

French 32                22  3  3 

German 29                 19  2  1 

Greek 110  0 

History 5                  0  0  0 

Latin 13                  9  1  1 

Mathematics  A 16                 16  5  4 

Mathematics  C 13                 13  5  4 

Physics 12                |  0  0  0 

Physiography :0                [0  0  0 

Physiology [o                 [o  0  0 

Zoology I  0                10  0  0 

Total 131                 98  23  18 

Schools  Represented  =  30     F  =  13 . 3%    D  =  23 . 5% 
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Table  III.     Extra-New  England  Schools  (excluding  N.  Y.  Regents) 
A.                                                        Certificate 

Subject                                                   Accepted  Enrolled      D  Grade 

Botany 2  0  0 

Chemistry 13  8  1 

English 33  33  15  3 

French 0  0  0  0 

German 0  0  0  0 

Greek 7  6  0  0 

History ^ 32  0  0  0 

Latin 32  24  3  3 

Mathematics  A 30  30  6  11 

Mathematics  C 27  27  5  10 

Physics 13  3  0  0 

Physiography 1  0  0  0 

Physiology 6  0  0  0 

Zoology 8  3  0                1 

Total 204  134  30  28 

Schools  Represented  =  35     F  =  20 . 9%     D  =  22 . 4% 


B.  Examination 

Subject  Accepted  Enrolled 

Botany 1  0 

Chemistry 5  4 

English 18  18 

French 11  8 

German 24  18 

Greek 2  2 

History 16    /  1 

Latin 20  14 

Mathematics  A 9  8 

Mathematics  C 11  10 

Physics 6  0 

Physiography 1  0 

Physiology 3  0 

Zoology 3  1 

Total 130  84 

Schools  Represented  =  32    F  =  22.6%    D  =  15.5% 


D  Grade 

Fail 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 
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Table  IV.     New  York  State  Regents 
A.  Class  of  1916 

Subject                                                  Accepted     Enrolled      D  Grade  Failed 

Botany 2                  0                   0  0 

Chemistry 3                   2                  0  0 

English 11                 11                   2  1 

French 3                   2                  0  0 

German 10                   7                  0  1 

Greek 1110 

History 9                   1                   0  0 

Latin 9                   7                   2  0 

Mathematics  A 6                  6                  1  1 

Mathematics  C 6                   6                   1  2 

Physics 4                  0                  0  0 

Physiography 1                  0                  0  0 

Physiology 3                  0                  0  0 

Zoology 3                   10  0 

Total 71                44                  7  5 

Schools  Represented  =11     F  =  1 1 . 4%     D  =  15 . 9% 


B.  Classes  1912-1916 

Subject  Accepted  Enrolled 

Botany 11  0 

Chemistry 16  7 

English 64  64 

French 11  8 

German 52  41 

Greek 4  4 

History 56  1 

Latin 57  39 

Mathematics  A ! 43  38 

Mathematics  C 51  48 

Physics 50  5 

Physiography 8  0 

Physiology 16  0 

Zoology -. 12  2 

Total 451  257 

Schools  Represented  =  48    F  =  8%     D  =  14 . 8% 


D  Grade 

Failed 

0 

0 

1 

1 

10 

3 

1 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

6 

2 

8 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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Summary — Class  of  1916 

Certificate  Examination 

Failure       D  Grade  Failure     D  Grade 

New  England 10.7%         17.4%  13.3%        23.5% 

Outside  New  England 20 . 9%         22 . 4%  22 . 6%         15.5% 

Regents 11. 4%        15.9% 

The  foregoing  tables  apparently  indicate  that  the  certifi- 
cates from  the  New  England  schools  are  better  evidence  of 
preparation  than  those  received  from  the  schools  outside  of 
New  England;  also  that  the  New  England  schools  on  the  whole 
furnish  better  preparation  for  admission,  whether  the  candi- 
date comes  by  certificate  or  by  examination,  than  do  those 
outside  of  New  England.  The  figures  would  also  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  New  York  Regents'  Examinations  furnish 
a  better  examination  test  than  those  which  have  been  given 
by  the  college  or  by  the  College  Entrance  Board. 

Of  those  enrolled  in  the  Class  of  1916  fifteen  were  sons  of 
alumni.  The  following  table  of  reasons  assigned  for  coming 
to  Amherst  College  is  taken  from  the  matriculation  blank 
and  may  be  of  interest: 

Influenced  by  alumni 61 

Relatives  of  alumni 34 

Preferred  small  college 21 

"Amherst  Spirit" 5 

Persuaded  by  friends 2 

For  the  classical  training 5 

For  mathematics 1 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  of  Freshmen  by 
the  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  and  special  requirements  for  the  past  eight 
years: 
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B.  A. 

1910 '..  117 

1911 109 

1912 • 101 

1913 97 

1914 56 

1915 68 

1916 66 

1917 92 


B.  S. 

Specials 

37 

13 

40 

15 

40 

13 

64 

9 

72 

5 

63 

2 

34 

5 

34 

4 

PART  V.    ENROLLMENT  IN  MAJORS 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in 
majors  as  distributed  among  the  departments. 

Subject                                       1st  Major  2d  Major    3d  Major  Total  Major 

Biology 6.7  9.4  10.8  8.4 

Chemistry 7.9  6.1           6.0  6.9 

Physics 0.0  0.5           0.0  0.2 

Mathematics 8.6  8.0          4.8  7.8 

Geology 0.0  0.0          2.4  0.4 

Greek 2.2  5.2           4.8  3.7 

Latin 16.9  13.7           3.6  13.7 

French 11.2  23.1  19.3  16.9 

Italian .7  0.0           3.6  0.9 

German 6.4  9.0          2.4  6.7 

English 62.5  21.2  20.5  29.7 

History 0.0  2.8  15.7  3.4 

Music 0.0  0.0           1.2  0.2 

Philosophy i.O  0.9           4.8  1.1 

Science    (including    mathe- 
matics)          23.2  24.0  24.0  23.6 

Ancient  Language 19.1  18.9           8.4  17.4 

Romance  Language 11.9  23.1  22.9  17.8 

Modern  Language 18.3  32.1  25.3  24.6 


PART  VI.    READING  EXAMINATIONS  IN  FRENCH  AND 
GERMAN 

In  the  class  of  1915  thirty-one  men  have  passed  the  Ger- 
man Reading  Examination  and  forty-six  the  French  Reading 
Examination.     In  this  class  twenty-six  men  who  have  taken 
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Greek  are  exempt  from  one  of  the  Modern  Language  Reading 
Examinations.  Twenty-five  men  in  the  class  have  entirely 
met  the  Reading  requirements. 

In  the  class  of  1916  twelve  men  have  passed  the  French 
Reading  Examination  and  twenty-three  the  German  Reading 
Examination.  It  appears  that  in  both  classes  the  men  are 
taking  every  precaution  to  meet  these  requirements. 

In  conclusion,  a  cordial  word  of  appreciation  is  due  to  the 
Registrar  and  his  assistants  for  their  efficient  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  administration.  Among  other  things  the  record- 
ing system  in  use  has  been  so  successfully  developed  by 
Professor  Goodale  that  in  many  of  its  details  it  has  served  as 
a  model  for  other  colleges.  Let  me  add  that  his  work  is 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  limitations  of  the  single  small 
office  in  which  it  has  to  be  done.  The  corresponding  need 
implied  is  obvious. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George   D.   Olds, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

November  l£),  1913. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

To  the  President  of  Amherst  College: 

The  health  of  the  college  community  for  the  past  collegiate 
year  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  and  no 
scarcity  of  water  to  cause  uneasiness  for  fear  of  one.  There 
has  been  no  fatality  and  no  critical  case,  although  there  were 
four  operations  for  appendicitis. 

During  the  winter  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  of  a  rathei 
virulent  type  occurred  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  affecting 
principally  residents  in  North  Amherst  and  the  students  in 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  A  total  of  sixty 
cases  were  reported,  twenty-one  at  the  State  College.     There 
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were  several  fatalities  of  which  three  were  of  students  of  the 
State  College,  one  occurring  in  our  infirmary.  Strict  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  taken  at  Amherst  College,  sanitary 
advice  given  the  students  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  no  cases 
occurred  among  our  undergraduates.  There  were  three  cases 
in  the  families  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  Utter 's  boy  and  the 
wife  and  son  of  Professor  Doughty.  Mrs.  Doughty  died 
after  a  short  illness.  These  three  cases  could  not  be  traced 
to  the  same  source  of  infection  as  those  at  the  State  College. 
While  the  representatives  of  the  state  board  of  health  who 
investigated  the  epidemic  were  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  caus- 
ation, the  probability  is  that  it  was  the  infection  of  the  milk 
supply  to  the  State  College  dining  hall. 

One  of  our  students  contracted  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  in 
June,  but  it  bore  no  relation  to  the  earlier  epidemic.  He  was 
quarantined  at  Pratt  Infirmary  and  his  companions  isolated 
for  a  time. 

There  have  been  231  excuses  on  account  of  sickness  granted 
by  this  department  during  the  year,  a  number  somewhat  less 
than  usual.  These  excuses  average  5.4  days  in  length,  which 
indicates  for  the  sick  students  an  average  of  2.1  per  cent  loss 
of  time,  and  for  all  the  students  in  college  of  1.1  per  cent. 

If  we  substract  from  the  231  cases  those  who  were  excused 
for  church,  chapel  or  physical  exercise  only  we  get  a  total  of 
209  students  granted  sick  excuses  from  class  room  work  with 
an  average  detention  of  4.9  days,  or  1.9  per  cent  of  the  college 
year.  This  would  give  an  average  detention  for  all  the  stu- 
dents in  college  of  2.4  days  or  slightly  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
their  time.  These  figures  correspond  closely  with  those 
given  in  the  report  for  1910-1911. 

Exhibit  No.  1  shows  the  distribution  of  these  231  cases  by 
diseases.  Naturally  many  of  the  cases  were  light,  even 
trivial,  but  sufficient  for  the  granting  of  an  excuse  from  college 
work  for  a  time.     A  considerable  number  also  are  given  from 
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chapel,  church  or  physical  exercise  only,  which  would  mate- 
rially lessen  the  total.  There  were  treated  at  the  infirmary 
sixty-two  cases,  a  number  which  probably  fairly  represents 
the  relation  of  illness  to  "petty"  illness. 

Exhibit  No.  Ogives  the  distribution  of  these  cases  by  houses. 
At  times  there  seemed  to  be  an  unusually  large  number  of 
cases  in  certain  houses  and  it  was  thought  that  possibly  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  these  houses  might  be  responsible. 
The  small  amount  of  data  extending  over  but  one  year  would 
naturally  be  inconclusive  unless  a  great  preponderance  of 
illness  at  a  given  house  was  shown.  This  the  figures  do  not 
show.  The  summary  of  several  years  may,  however,  be  of 
value  in  indicating  the  relative  sanitary  standing  of  various 
locations. 

The  annual  inspection  of  the  thirteen  fraternity  houses  of 
the  college  showed  them  generally  in  good  sanitary  condition 
and  well  protected  from  fire.  The  completion  within 
the  year  of  two  new  fraternity  houses  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion and  with  due  regard  to  sanitation  deserves  favorable 
mention.  The  department  has  been  impressed,  in  making 
these  examinations  for  the  past  six  years,  with  the  importance 
of  the  janitor  in  the  keeping  of  fraternity  houses  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  The  heating,  lighting  and  cleaning  largely  de- 
volve on  him. 

A  bacteriological  examination  of  the  water  in  the  swimming 
pool  made  in  February  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson  of  Springfield 
showed  it  to  be  remarkably  free  from  microorganisms,  and 
sterile  so  far  as  pathogenic  bacteria  are  concerned.  This 
is  positive  evidence  that  our  method  of  filtration  and  sterili- 
zation is  efficient. 

During  the  year,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Harold 
I.  Pratt,  the  department  has  been  enabled  to  inaugurate  a 
plan  whereby  a  clean,  sterilized  towel  and  sterilized  trunks 
are  provided  gratis  to  each  bather.     This  has  reduced  the 
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liability  of  contagion  from  promiscuous  use  of  towels  and 
clothing. 

Exhibit  No.  1 

Distribution  of  Sick  Excuses  by  Diseases 


Injuries  and  surgical 54 

Indigestion 20 

Bronchitis 19 

"Fag" 18 

Colds 17 

Eye  trouble 16 

La  grippe 11 

Pharyngitis 8 

Tonsilitis 7 

Measles 7 


German  Measles 1 

Boils 7 

Headache 6 

Diarrhoea 6 

Jaundice 4 

Fever 3 

Suspects 3 

Pleurisy 1 

Miscellaneous 16 
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Exhibit  No.  2 
Distribution  of  Sick  Excuses  by  Houses 


Alpha  Delta  Phi 10 

BetaThetaPi 24 

Chi  Phi 17 

ChiPsi 8 

Delta  Upsilon 10 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 16 

Kappa  Theta 4 

Phi  Delta  Theta 18 


Phi  Gamma  Delta 19 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 10 

Psi  Upsilon 23 

Sigma  Delta  Rho 5 

Theta  Delta  Chi 9 

Dormitories ." 34 

Town 22 

Out  of  town 2 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

1912-1913 

To  the  President  of  Amherst  College: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Library  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1913. 

The  growth  of  the  Library  for  the  past  year  and  for  the 
four  preceding  years  is  as  follows: 
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1908-09  1909-10  1910-11  1911-12  1912-13 

Volumes  received  by  purchase    1,700        1,983        1,985  2,179        1,584 
Volumes  received  by  binding 

periodicals,  etc 539           686           577  1,030           608 

Volumes  received  by  gift 796           917           668  991           708 


3,035        3,586        3,230        4,200        2,900 

The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Library  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  104,422.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  books  by  classes  : 

Addcc 

General  Works 

Philosophy 

Religion 

Sociology 

Philology 

Natural  Science 

Useful  Arts 

Fine  Arts 

Literature 

History,  Travel   and  Biography 

Fiction 

" Brace"  Library 

Unclassified  United  States  Documents 

2,900  104,422 

The  Librarian 's  report  for  last  year  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  Library,  as  then 
reported,  was  necessarily  approximate,  and  gave  the  reasons 
why  this  should  be  so.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  have  the 
figure  accurate,  and  an  actual  count  of  the  books  has  been 
made  during  the  year,  so  that  the  figures  now  presented  may 
be  accepted  as  correct. 

The  accessions  for  the  year  show  a  large  falling  off,  the  pur- 
chases being  the  smallest  for  many  years,  while  the  number 
of  volumes  bound  and  of  gifts  is  much  below  that  of  last  year. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  untoward  causes,  but  is  capable  of  a 


I  During  Year 

Total  in  Library 

86 

3,082 

77 

2,820 

131 

6,827 

604 

12,657 

169 

6,450 

518 

15,844 

147 

4,686 

128 

2,140 

561 

23,987 

332 

17,618 

42 

2,467 

11 

2,576 

94 

3,268 
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very  simple  explanation.  The  library  year  and  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  college  have  never  corresponded — a  fact  from 
which  considerable  inconvenience  has  arisen.  It  had  always 
been  customary  for  the  Library  to  hold  over  a  large  number 
of  bills  through  the  summer  and  pay  them  in  the  fall,  out  of 
the  following  year's  appropriation.  In  other  words,  the 
financial  year  of  the  Library  always  overlapped  that  of  the 
college.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  making  them 
uniform  were  so  obvious  that  it  seemed  best  to  incur  the 
necessary  disadvantages.  The  bills  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  over  were  paid  in  July  of  1912,  the  Library  thereby 
accepting  a  deficit  of  about  $900.  Allotments  to  the  various 
departments  for  the  year  covered  by  this  report  were  much 
cut  down,  and  by  being  as  economical  as  possible  the  deficit 
was  reduced  to  less  than  $400,  which  we  expect  to  get  rid  of 
during  this  coming  year.  In  viewing  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  accessions  for  1912-1913  and  those  for  1911-1912 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  for  the  latter  year 
were  abnormal  and  will  certainly  never  be  equalled  so  long  as 
our  book  funds  remain  the  same. 

Purchases 

In  all  1,584  books  were  bought  at  an  average  price  of  $2.77 
— a  high  average  and  one  testifying  to  the  quality  of  these 
accessions.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Reports 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  London,  1874  to 
date,  in  125  volumes ; Martens, Recueil  de  Traites,  96  volumes; 
Handbuch  der  Naturwissenschaften,  4  volumes  as  far  as 
issued;  Great  American  Debates,  14  volumes;  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  Library  Atlas,  new  edition,  2  volumes;  U.  S.  Catalogue 
of  Books  in  print  January  1,  1912;  Neudrucke  deutscher 
Literaturwerke  des  16  u.  17  Jahrh.,  224  volumes;  Doumerge, 
Jean  Calvin;  Pastor,  Erlaut.  und  Erganzungen  zu  Janssen's 
Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes,  7  volumes;  Sorel,  L 'Europe 
et  la  revolution  frangaise,  8  volumes;  Tomassetti,  La  Cam- 
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pagna  Rom  ana,  3  volumes;  Starr,  Indians  of  Southern  Mexico; 
Macalister,  Excavations  of  Gezer,  3  volumes;  and  Thomp- 
son, Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Epigraphy.  We  also 
completed  our  set  of  the  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft  by  the  purchase  of  30  volumes; added  29  volumes 
to  our  collection  of  the  Societe  des  anciens  textes  Frangaise, 
and  received  the  numbers  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  so 
far  as  issued.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  three 
very  rare  and  out-of-print  volumes  of  the  British  Calendar 
of  State  Papers — these  completing  our  sets  of  Venetian  and 
Spanish  Papers;  and  received  five  volumes  of  the  edition  now 
appearing  of  Euler's  Opera  Omnia. 

Gifts 

While  the  gifts  to  the  Library  were  not  so  numerous  or  so 
notable  as  those  in  last  year's  report,  they  were  still  well  up 
to  the  average.  From  the  University  of  Michigan  came  a 
facsimile  of  the  Washington  Manuscript  of  the  four  gospels, 
a  beautiful  volume,  made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Charles  Freer  of  Detroit.  The  Commission  on  Archives  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  sent  two  more  volumes  in 
continuation  of  those  given  last  year,  and  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington  presented  fifteen  volumes  of  their 
important  literary  and  scientific  monographs.  The  reports 
of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey  have  been  sent  to  us  as 
usual  by  Prof.  William  B.  Clark,  '84,  while  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  '73,  has  shown  his  interest  in  a  practical  way  by 
giving  us  ninety  miscellaneous  volumes  and  sixty-one  pam- 
phlets. Of  the  faculty  Professors  Andrews,  Crook,  Elwell, 
Lancaster  and  Phillips  all  figure  in  the  list  of  donors.  This 
being  a  depository  library  we  receive  each  year  the  documents 
issued  by  the  various  government  departments,  as  well  as 
the  publications  of  this  state  and  many  others.  The  Library 
is  only  too  glad  to  get  miscellaneous  books  and  pamphlets, 
provided  always  that  it  may  keep  only  such  things  as  may 
be  needed,  and  dispose  of  the  rest. 
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The  Charles  Sprague-Smith  Library 

This  collection,  presented  to  the  College  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Sprague-Smith,  comprises  about  2,000  books  on  comparative 
literature,  and  is  a  great  addition  to  the  Library's  resources. 
The  larger  part  of  it  was  received  during  the  year,  and  has 
been  practically  all  catalogued  and  made  ready  for  use.  It 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  gift  that  the  Library  should 
be  kept  in  a  separate  room,  the  Committee  Room  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance  has  been  entirely  fixed  over  and  refur- 
nished for  that  purpose,  and  made  into  a  very  attractive 
place.  This  gift,  followed  so  shortly  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Clyde  Fitch  Library  had  been  presented  to  the  col- 
lege, leads  us,  not  unnaturally,  to  hope  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era. 

Circulation 

The  circulation  for  the  past  four  years  has  shown  a  steady 
increase,  the  figures  for  this  year  having  been  11,077,  a  gain 
of  %\  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  kept  track  of  the  proportion  of  the  circulation  be- 
longing to  student  borrowers,  and  find  it  has  amounted  to 
61  per  cent.  A  fact  such  as  this  has  perhaps  no  special  value, 
but  is  of  interest  in  showing  that  the  student  body  not  only 
does  the  bulk  of  the  reference  work  in  the  Library,  but  does 
also  the  larger  share  of  outside  reading.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  but  that  this  total  of  circulation  could  be  in- 
creased very  largely  if  we  were  able  to  meet  at  all  adequately 
the  demand  for  new  books,  and  for  books  of  a  general  and 
more  popular  nature.  Our  present  funds  permit  us  to  do 
almost  nothing  along  these  lines. 

Catalogue 

Much  progress  has  again  been  made  in  the  revision  of  the 
Catalogue  and  the  end  of  the  year  found  the  work  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  letter  L.     It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  in  matters 
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of  this  sort,  but  if  the  present  rate  is  maintained,  two  years 
more  should  see  us  very  near  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Not 
only  the  convenience  but  the  real  value  of  our  service  will  be 
enormously  increased  by  the  completion  of  this  revision, 
and  it  will  mark  a  long  step  ahead  in  the  development  of  the 
Library. 

We  have  as  usual  availed  ourselves  of  printed  cards  so  far 
as  we  could,  and  have  bought  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  x\merican  Library  Association  and  added  to  the 
catalogue  during  the  year  over  11,000. 

Financial 

The  financial  report  of  the  year  may  be  summarized  in  the 
following  tables  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

RECEIPTS 

Adams  Benevolent  Fund $88 .  74 

J.  Brace  Fund 54.87 

W.  F.  Draper  Fund 54.87 

G.  H.  Gilbert  Fund 579.30 

Joel  Giles  Fund 2,775.90 

E.  A.  Crane  Fund 1,619.12 

E.  W.  Currier  Fund 507.82 

Sears,  Leverett  and  Barton  Fund 112.29 

W.  S.  Tyler  Memorial  Fund 1,111 .96 

Transfer  from  James  Fund 291 .  81 

Transfer  to  Romance  Department 125 .00 

Received  for  books  sold 323 .  10 

"~  $7,644.78 
EXPENDITURES 

Books $4,398.06 

Binding 859.72 

Periodicals 1,397.95 

Supplies 218.34 

Printing 87.30 

Express,  freight  and  incidentals 168.94 

$7,130.31 
Balance  to  apply  on  deficit $514 .  47 
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While  the  Library  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  such 
extensive  book  funds — they  amount  now  to  about  $140,000 
— it  is  nevertheless  true  that  several  of  the  departments, 
having  received  no  special  gifts  in  the  way  of  funds,  are  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  their  inability  to  provide  book  collec- 
tions adequate  to  their  needs.  This  whole  matter  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Trustees  last  year,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may  be  devised 
in  the  near  future  for  remedying  the  situation. 

Instruction  in  Use  of  Library 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  giving  students  some 
instruction  in  the  use  of  a  library  ought  to  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious. A  great  many  institutions  are  already  doing  this, 
and  we  shall  fail  to  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  until 
such  instruction  is  given  here.  The  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
English  department  is  assured  and  the  plan  as  contem- 
plated provides  for  the  students  in  Freshman  English — 
compulsory  for  the  whole  class — coming  to  the  Library  in 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve  for  two  periods  of  an  hour  each.  The 
first  period  will  be  taken  up  with  an  explanation  of  the  cata- 
logue, the  classification,  and  the  arrangement  of  books  in  the 
stack;  while  the  second  will  be  devoted  to  reference  and 
bibliographical  works — their  nature,  scope  and  use.  If  this 
scheme  can  be  put  into  operation,  as  we  hope  it  may,  some 
time  during  the  coming  year,  the  results  should  be  immediate 
and  far-reaching.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  we 
are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  Library  hand- 
book. The  last  one  was  issued  in  1897  and  the  growth  of 
the  Library  since  that  time  has  brought  with  it  many  changes 
and  readjustments  in  the  rules.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make 
the  new  one  as  complete  a  source  of  information  as  possible, 
and  will  include  in  it  not  only  the  rules  governing  the  use  of 
books,  description  of  the  Library 's  special  collections,  list  of 
periodicals  received,  etc.,  but  also  a  brief  summary  of  the 
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scheme  of  classification  and  the  methods  of  cataloguing. 
With  this  and  the  plan  of  instruction  outlined  above  there 
should  be  no  excuse  for  ignorance  as  to  the  Library's  re- 
sources, nor  much  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  them. 

General  Matters 

The  over-crowding  of  the  book  stack,  often  referred  to  in 
these  reports,  has  become  a  problem  demanding  immediate 
solution.  If  there  should  be  no  prospect  of  a  new  Library  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  room  by  re- 
moving such  books  as  can  best  be  spared,  and  storing  them  in 
some  other  building  on  the  campus.  The  Treasurer  will  be 
asked  during  the  coming  year  to  provide  shelf  room — prob- 
ably in  the  top  of  Walker  Hall— for  from  7,000  to  10,000  vol- 
umes, which  will  relieve  the  situation  for  perhaps  two  years. 
This  solution  is,  however,  merely  temporary,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  There  is  involved 
besides  the  physical  difficulty  of  transferring  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  books  from  one  building  to  another — and  doing  it  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  due  order — the 
added  labor  of  indicating  on  the  catalogue  cards  the  new 
location  of  each  book,  and  finally  of  rearranging  our  entire 
book  collection  to  take  advantage  of  the  room  gained  by  the 
removal.  Such  an  undertaking  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  with  the  Library  staff  as  it  was  three  years  ago  and 
even  now  must  mean  a  curtailing  of  our  activities  in  some 
directions. 

The  Library  receives  each  year  a  large  amount  of  very 
valuable  material  from  other  institutions  and  from  scientific 
societies  sent  supposedly  in  exchange  for  similar  material. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  what  little  we  have  been  able  to  offer  has 
never  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  we  have  already  received  notice  from  several  that 
they  feel  compelled  to  stop  sending  their  publications  to  us 
until  such  time  as  we  were  able  to  reciprocate  in  kind.     We 
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subscribe  to  thirty  copies  of  each  issue  of  the  Amherst  Gradu- 
ates' Quarterly,  and  send  them  to  a  selected  list  of  colleges 
and  universities;  while  the  action  of  the  Trustees  last  year, 
by  which  the  Library  received  125  copies  of  Professor  Loomis's 
book,  "Hunting  Extinct  Animals  in  the  Patagonian  Pampas," 
for  such  distribution  as  seemed  best  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service.  Neither  of  these  things,  however,  at  all  meets  the 
situation.  In  fact  it  can  never  be  adequately  met  until  the 
college  issues  some  sort  of  publication — a  series  of  studies 
and  monographs — representing  the  original  work  of  members 
of  the  Faculty.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  permissible  to 
say  a  few  words  about  a  matter  in  which  the  librarian,  at 
least,  is  very  much  interested.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  prove 
that  the  average  college  library  is  lacking  entirely  in  research 
material.  It  is  almost  equally  easy  to  prove  that  the  average 
college  teacher  does  not  do  research  work.  Is  there  not  a 
direct  connection  between  these  two  facts? — a  connection 
as  direct,  perhaps,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect?  It  we  admit 
the  value  and  desirability  of  research  work  for  the  university, 
we  may  surely  assume  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  for  the 
college — that  it  would  contribute  freshness  and  vitality  to 
the  teaching,  and  do  much  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  schol- 
arship. The  addition  to  our  book  funds  of  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  this  specific  purpose 
would  enable  us  to  say  to  our  professors  who  were  interested 
in  doing  some  piece  of  original  work,  "The  Library  will  make 
this  possible  for  you  by  obtaining  the  material  and  putting 
it  at  your  disposal.  Furthermore,  if  the  result  comes  up  to 
expectations  we  will  publish  it,  or,  if  it  has  been  written  espe- 
cially for  some  periodical,  will  reprint  it,  in  the  college  Series 
referred  to  above."  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  do 
more  for  the  cause  of  teaching  in  the  college,  or  more  to  give 
the  college  standing  in  the  educational  world.  And  inciden- 
tally, of  course,  the  quality  of  the  Library's  book  collection 
would  be  distinctly  and  steadily  improved,  and  material 
provided  for  exchange  with  other  institutions. 
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While  this  may  sound  comparatively  simple — as  if  it  were 
merely  a  matter  of  supplying  the  needed  funds — no  one  un- 
derstands better  than  the  librarian  the  practical  and  very 
real  difficulties  such  a  scheme  would  have  to  contend  with. 
He  has  brought  it  to  your  attention  only  because  he  is 
convinced  that  a  way  can  be  found  of  making  it  possible  and 
because  he  believes  it  would  be  worth  far  more  than  any- 
thing it  might  cost. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  tables  showing  the  details  of 
the  circulation,  the  use  of  books  in  the  Reference  Room  for 
required  reading,  and  admissions  to  the  stack,  as  well  as  some 
comparative  figures  for  the  past  four  years.  We  intend  this 
next  year  to  make  our  records  include  books  brought  out 
from  the  stack  for  use  in  the  Reference  Room — a  very  large 
part  of  our  work. 

The  Library  is  fortunate  in  having  so  well  trained  and 
equipped  a  staff  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  their  con- 
tinued interest  and  devotion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  S.  Fletcher. 

CIRCULATION  AND  READING  ROOM  STATISTICS 

Circulation 

By  Months  By  Classes 

September 348         General  Works 1,518 

October 1,050         Philosophy 612 

November 1,132         Religion 410 

December 1,002         Sociology 734 

January 1,577         Philology 765 

February 1,337         Natural  Science 647 

March 1,107         Useful  Arts 176 

April 1,260         Fine  Arts 235 

May 1,464         Literature 3,430 

June 800         History 1,301 

Fiction 1,249 


*11,077  11,077 

*  Percentage  of  student  borrowers,  61. 
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Admission  to  Stack 


September . 
October.  .  . 
November . 
December . 


77 

128 

263 

253 

January 409 

February 357 


March . 
April  . 
May.  . 
June. . 


Use  of  Reserved  Books 


Reading  Room  Calls 

September 324 

October., 1,427 

November 1,805 

December 1,505 

January 1,827 

February 2,171 

March 2,582 

April 1,744 

May 1,491 


280 
270 
360 
232 


Over  Night  Loans 

September 60 

October 491 

November 664 

December 385 

January 530 

February 314 

March 377 

April. 300 

May 366 


June .    1,489         June . 


16,365 


3,785 


Total  Recorded  Use  of  Books 

Books  lent  1909-10 

Regular  loans 9,211 

Over  night  loans 3,110 

12,321 

Reading  Room 15,807 

Total 28,128 

Books  lent  1911-12 

Regular  loans 10,808 

Over  night  loans " 2,762 

13,570 

Reading  Room 14,858 

Total 28,426 


1910 
9,651 
3,459 

-11 

13,110 
18,656 

1912 

11,077 

3,785 

31,766 
-13 

14,862 
16,365 

31,227 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  my  first  formal 
report  as  President  of  Amherst  College.  The  report  con- 
tains the  official  records  of  the  year  1912-1913  presented  to 
me  by  the  Dean,  the  Librarian,  and  the  Professor  of  Hy- 
giene and  Physical  Training.  Within  the  Dean's  statement 
is  included  statistical  information  compiled  by  the  Registrar. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  confine  my  own  discussion  to 
problems  and  methods  of  instruction,  as  they  have  been  re- 
cently dealt  with  by  the  college  and  as  they  still  remain 
before  us  for  further  consideration  and  action.  There  are 
many  other  features  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  college  in 
which  we  are  all  vitally  interested  and  which  demand  con- 
stant consideration.  For  the  present,  however,  the  strictly 
educational  problem  is  so  important  and  the  issues  it  raises 
are  so  significant,  that  I  am  sure  we  may  wisely  devote  our 
attention  to  it  alone. 

This  report  falls  into  three  sections.  The  first  sketches 
the  educational  policy  of  the  college  from  1906  to  1912.  The 
second  section  gives  an  account  of  legislation  concerning 
the  curriculum  during  the  present  academic  year  and  the 
one  just  preceding,  1912  to  1914.  The  third  section  suggests 
for  consideration  and  criticism  a  formulation  of  educational 
policy,  in  the  hope  that  trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  and  stu- 
dents may  discuss  its  value  for  the  determining  of  our  pro- 
cedure in  the  future. 


You  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  a  reference  to  "our 
more  rigorous  requirements."     This  phrase  indicates  a  defi- 
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nite  change  of  attitude  which,  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  and  faculty,  has  taken  place  in  the  college  in 
recent  years.  I  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  rec- 
ords of  what  has  been  done  during  the  years  1906  to  1912 
that  I  beg  permission  to  recall  it  to  your  attention  now. 

Before  the  year  1906,  the  passing  mark  in  all  subjects  was 
50  per  cent,  and  there  was  no  requirement  of  a  higher  general 
average  for  graduation.  In  March,  1906,  the  faculty  voted 
that  candidates  for  degrees  must  attain  an  average  rank 
in  all  subjects  of  65  per  cent.  In  February,  1911,  this  re- 
quirement of  a  general  average  was  raised  to  70  per  cent,  and 
in  May  of  the  same  year,  the  passing  mark  in  single  subjects 
was  raised  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent.  Since  1906, 
then,  the  passing  mark  in  single  subjects  has  been  raised 
from  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  and  the  requirement  of  general 
average  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent.  The  results  of  such 
•legislation  as  this  are  always  somewhat  uncertain.  It  is 
possible  and  often  actual  that  by  a  law  of  compensation 
heavier  requirements  are  more  leniently  enforced.  But  in 
the  case  before  us  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
faculty  has  intended  to  make  and  has  succeeded  in  making 
greater  intellectual  demands  upon  the  students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  the  dean  suggests,  one 
result  of  such  a  policy  when  firmly  established  is  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  students  dismissed  from  college  because 
of  failure  in  studies.  As  explaining  this  result,  two  consid- 
erations readily  present  themselves:  First,  no  one  of  our 
liberal  colleges  has  yet  reached  the  danger  point  in  the  sever- 
ity of  its  classroom  requirements  upon  students,  provided 
they  are  in  good  health  and  are  not  too  greatly  distracted 
and  exhausted  by  outside  obligations.  Many  boys  do  ex- 
haust and  even  injure  themselves  by  over-exertion  during 
the  college  years,  but  I  have  never  known  one  of  them  to 
suffer  this  fate  solely  or  even  chiefly  because  of  the  usual 
scholastic  requirements.     And  again,  I  am  sure  that  in  gen- 
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eral  an  American  boy  will  do  better  under  a  fairly  severe 
requirement  firmly  enforced  than  under  a  lesser  requirement 
with  lax  administration.  So  long  as  the  demands  are  not 
excessive,  the  essential  feature  in  the  assignment  of  tasks 
is  that  the  student  should  feel  and  understand  that  his 
teachers  are  serious,  that — to  use  one  of  his  own  phrases, — 
they  "mean  business."  As  I  look  over  the  records  referred 
to,  and  as  I  become  acquainted  with  the  students  and  teachers 
at  Amherst,  I  get  the  very  definite  impression  that  the 
teachers  have  brought  the  students  to  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  college  instruction  is  important  and  that  it  must 
be  wrell  done  on  both  sides  of  the  teaching  relation.  If  we 
can  maintain  that  understanding,  I  am  sure  that  our  percent- 
age of  failures  will  constantly  diminish. 

A  second  group  of  faculty  decisions,  of  the  same  and  of 
related  import,  have  dealt  with  the  curriculum.  Since  the 
Commencement  of  1854,  the  college  has  awarded  two  bacca- 
laureate degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 
In  May,  1910,  both  courses  were  modified.  In  May,  1911, 
the  Arts  course  was  still  further  changed  and  the  Science 
course  was  discontinued.  The  decisions  of  the  Faculty  on 
these  two  degrees  were  very  significant.  They  have  aroused 
much  general  interest  outside  the  college  and  have  suffered, 
it  must  be  said,  considerable  misinterpretation.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  each,  taking  first  the 
discontinuance  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

In  conversation  with  friends  of  the  college,  many  of  whom 
are  in  other  respects  well  informed  concerning  our  purposes 
and  methods  I  find  two  serious  misapprehensions  of  our 
educational  policy.  Two  impressions  are  abroad,  first, 
that  we  have  abandoned  instruction  in  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  and  second,  that  we  are  devoting  our 
energies  in  an  unusual  degree  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages.     The  first  statement  is  evidently  a  misunder- 
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standing  of  the  action  by  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  was  abolished.  It  rests  on  the  mistaken  inference 
from  the  term  "courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science"  to  the  term  "courses  in  science."  The  mistake 
is  a  natural  one  but  it  must  be  corrected  if  our  friends  are 
to  understand  what  we  are  about.  The  second  opinion  is 
apparently  a  result  of  the  popular  interest  aroused  by  the 
Address  of  the  Class  of  1885  addressed  in  1910  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  College.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
that  communication,  the  classical  languages  were  brought 
sharply  into  the  foreground  and  their  relations  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  curriculum,  as  denned  in  the  Reply  of 
the  Trustees  to  the  Class  of  1885,  were  very  largely  dis- 
torted. I  hope  in  this  report  to  make  correction  of  these 
two  misapprehensions,  taking  first  the  relation  of  the  college 
to  studies  in  science. 

Devotion  to  scientific  studies  is,  as  you  well  know,  tradi- 
tional in  Amherst  College.  In  1826,  five  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  college  and  long  before  its  funds  and  equip- 
ment were  adequate  for  the  bearing  of  the  double  burden, 
the  faculty  recommended  and  the  trustees  established  the 
"parallel  or  equivalent  course"  in  which  scientific  and  mod- 
ern studies  played  an  important  part.  Because  of  lack  of 
funds  the  project  was  not  successful,  but  twenty  years  later, 
under  the  administration  of  the  geologist  President  Hitch- 
cock, it  was  again  attempted,  and  from  1854  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  some  interruptions  in  the  earlier  years,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  has  been  awarded  side  by  side 
with  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  That  the  traditional  atti- 
tude has  been  maintained  appears  in  1911  in  the  Reply  of 
the  Trustees  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Class  of  1885 
which  had  urged  that  the  instruction  be  in  future  a  "modi- 
fied classical  course."  In  the  reply  you  said,  "Amherst  has 
always  regarded  both  the  humanities  and  the  sciences  as 
necessary  to  a  complete  education  and  the  true  foundation 
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for  intellectual  discipline  and  for  character."  And  again 
you  say,  "  Science  which  has  so  developed  in  the  last  fifty 
years  as  to  be  a  new  creation  is  a  discipline,  is  a  knowledge 
that  every  educated  man  should  have."  And,  further,  you 
quote  from  the  statement  of  the  Class  of  1885  these  words, 
"All  would  agree  that  some  knowledge  of  science  is  part  of 
a  liberal  education"  and  "in  any  teaching  of  the  experience 
of  the  race,  the  sciences  have  a  necessary  place." 

But  if  the  question  be  asked  whether  the  actual  practice 
of  the  college  is  in  accordance  with  these  words  of  its  Trustees, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  certain  significant  facts. 

In  the  new  course  of  study  now  laid  down  for  the  Arts 
course,  two  years  of  physical  or  natural  science  are  required. 
I  know  no  liberal  course  in  the  country  in  which  the  require- 
ment in  science  is  larger  and  there  are  very  few  in  which  it 
is  as  large. 

Again,  the  forty  teachers  in  charge  of  classes  in  the  college 
this  year  are  divided  among  the  different  lines  of  study  as 
follows : 

English 4J  1 

Ancient  Language  and  Literature 5     >  15j 

Modern  Language  and  Literature 6    J 

Humanistic  Sciences 10|     10^* 

(Philosophy,  History, 
Economics,  etc.) 

Mathematics  and 

Science 14j     14|* 

Total 40i* 

It  will  be  noted  that  more  than  one  third  of  our  teachers  are 
in  mathematics  and  the  sciences,  and  that  the  number  of 
men  working  in  this  field  is  practically  equal  to  the  total  of 

*Mr.  Goodale   acts   as  Registrar   and   also  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany.    Mr. 
Genungs's  teaching  is  divided  between  the  first  and  second  groups. 
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those  in  English,  ancient  language  and  modern  language 
combined. 

The  same  situation  is  revealed  when  Amherst  is  compared 
with  other  colleges.  The  impression  has  gone  abroad  that 
we  have  given  up  the  sciences  and  are  devoting  our  efforts 
largely  to  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages.  But  for- 
tunately statistical  tables  have  recently  been  compiled  and 
published  by  Dean  Ferry  of  Williams  College  which  give 
the  information  needed  to  throw  light  on  the  point  in 
question.  Dean  Ferry,  in  Science  of  October  25,  1913, 
has  compared  eighteen  important  colleges  and  universities. 
On  the  basis  of  the  student  registration  for  the  year  1911-12 
he  has  computed  just  what  percentage  of  the  teaching  in 
each  institution  is  given  to  each  of  the  departments  of  in- 
struction. It  appears,  for  example,  that  in  the  year  in  ques- 
tion at  Amherst,  15.94  per  cent  of  the  total  student 
registration  was  in  English,  10.21  per  cent  in  mathematics, 
12.10  per  cent  in  Romance  language,  2.98  per  cent  in  Greek, 
7.80  per  cent  in  Latin,  7.30  per  cent  in  biology,  5.44  per 
cent  in  chemistry,  and  so  on.  If  from  these  tables  we  select 
the  figures  referring  to  Amherst  and  to  the  seven  other  col- 
leges most  closely  related  to  her  in  location  and  purpose, 
Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Wesleyan,  Wil- 
liams and  Yale,  the  following  significant  table  will  be  de- 
rived: £  8  fi 

<»  ^  g  §■►§•;§ 

English..* 15.94  21.05  12.33  11.95  11.01  16.20  13.08  18.87 

Ancient  Language     ..  10.78  9.81  4.13  2.89  13.15  4.69  12.08  11.05 

Modern  Language 19.14  19.83  22.46  16.03  12.30  17.76  22.46  15.62 

Foreign  Language 29.92  29.64  26.59  18.92  25.45  22.45  34.54  26.67 

(Ancient  and  Modern) 
Mathematics  and 

Science 29.20  17.91  31.61  24.73  37.26  30.69  26.09  18.68 

Other  subjects 24.94  31.40  29.47  44.40  26.28  30.66  26.29  35.78 

If  these  colleges  be  arranged  with  relation  to  each  subject 
in  an  order  beginning  with  that  which  gives  the  largest  per- 
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subject  and  running  down  to 
percentage,  we  get  the  follow- 


Modern 

Mathematics 

Other 

Language 

Science 

Subjects 

Dartmouth 

Princeton 

Harvard 

Williams 

Dartmouth 

Yale 

Bowdoin 

Wesleyan 

Bowdoin 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Wesleyan 

Wesleyan 

Williams 

Dartmouth 

Harvard 

Harvard] 

Williams 

Yale 

Yale 

Princeton 

Princeton 

Bowdoin 

Amherst 

centage  of  its  teaching  to  the 

that  which  gives  the  smallest 
ing  results: 

Foreign  Ancient 

English  Language  Language 

1 Bowdoin       Williams  Princeton 

2 Yale  Amherst  Williams 

3 Wesleyan      Bowdoin  Yale 

4 Amherst        Yale  Amherst 

5 Williams       Dartmouth  Bowdoin 

6 Dartmouth  Princeton  Wesleyan 

7 Harvard        Wesleyan  Dartmouth 

8 Princeton      Harvard  Harvard 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  comparison  with  those 
seven  of  her  closest  friends  who  are  given  in  Dean  Ferry's 
tables,  Amherst  stands,  in  relative  quantity  of  teaching  in 
given  departments,  as  follows: 

English,  fourth 
Ancient  Language,  fourth 
Modern  Language,  fourth 
Foreign  Language,  second 
Mathematics  and  Science,  fourth 
Other  subjects,  eighth 

In  other  words,  the  rating  in  amount  of  mathematics  and 
science  is  just  the  same  as  that  in  ancient  language,  in 
modern  language,  and  in  English.  There  is  certainly  no 
evidence  here  that  the  college  has  abandoned  her  scientific 
tradition. 


Still  further  evidence  on  this  point  might  be  gained  from 
an  account  of  the  equipment  of  the  college  for  scientific 
investigation  and  teaching.  The  laboratories  for  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  biology,  and  the  observatory  for 
astronomy  are  recognized  as  of  unusually  high  quality.  I 
am  informed  by  a  careful  observer,  familiar  with  the  field, 
that  the  museums  of  natural  history  contain  the  largest  and 
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most  valuable  collections  to  be  found  in  any  college  in  the 
country.  They  are  surpassed  by  the  collections  in  a  number 
of  universities  and  non-collegiate  museums,  but  even  in  rela- 
tion to  this  list  their  standing  is  high. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  question  of  the  standing  of  science 
in  the  college  at  such  length  because  it  seems  to  me  essential 
that  once  for  all  misunderstanding  on  the  point  should  be 
cleared  away.  Whatever  it  does  mean,  the  abandonment 
of  the  Science  course  does  not  mean  the  giving  up  of  scientific 
instruction.  Amherst  has  always  placed  a  large  emphasis 
on  this  line  of  study  and  the  emphasis  is  no  less  today  than 
it  has  ever  been.  We  are  planning  to  give  our  students  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  to  make  them  sharers  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  their  people  and  of  their  time.  To  attempt 
that  without  the  presence  of  science  would  be  like  giving  the 
play,  if  not  without  the  hero,  at  least  without  the  hero's 
noble  friend  and  comrade,  upon  whom  the  hero's  noble  deeds 
clearly  depend. 

At  this  point  may  I  stop  to  make  such  correction  as  is 
needed  of  the  second  misapprehension  of  our  practice  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  report?  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  Amherst  is  to  an  unusual  degree  laying  stress 
upon  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  opinion  is  false 
in  its  exaggeration  of  a  statement  which,  if  freed  from  such 
an  exaggeration,  is  true,  and  also  in  its  suggestion  that  other 
subjects  have  been  put  aside  in  order  to  make  place  for 
the  classical  studies.  There  are  several  pieces  of  evidence 
which  throw  light  upon  the  situation. 

In  your  Reply  to  the  Class  of  1885  you  spoke,  in  addition 
to  the  statements  already  quoted,  as  follows: — "A  liberal 
education  is  not  complete  unless  it  enters  several  fields  of 
learning.  The  value  of  the  ancient  classics,  that  is,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literatures,  is  recognized. 
But  there  are  other  knowledges  that  are  requisite  to  a  liberal 
education."     And  again  you  say,  "But  history,  philosophy, 
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mathematics,  political  science,  economics,  music,  the  liter- 
ature of  one's  own  tongue,  German  and  Romance  languages 
and  literatures,  certainly  a  liberally  educated  man  should 
know  something  of  these  great  experiences  of  the  human  race. 
The  curriculum  includes  all  these  subjects,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  choices  of  students  are  made  from  among  them." 

The  table  given  on  page  9  of  this  report  show's  the  actual 
standing  of  Amherst  with  respect  to  ancient  language  in 
comparison  to  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Wesley  an,  Williams  and  Yale.  It  appears  that  in  modern 
language,  in  English,  in  mathematics  and  science,  and  in 
ancient  languages,  our  standing  is  exactly  the  same, — in 
each  case  we  are  fourth  in  the  list  of  eight  colleges.  The  real 
purpose  of  trustees  and  faculty  alike  appears  in  another 
sentence  from  your  reply,  and  again  in  the  actual  arrange- 
ment of  studies  in  the  new  Arts  curriculum  adopted  in  1911. 
"Amherst,"  you  say,  "does  not,  however,  leave  the  selection 
of  studies  to  the  wandering  choice  of  the  students."  And 
in  limiting  that  choice,  the  new  curriculum  does  require 
to  an  unusual  degree  studies  in  language  and  science.  Within 
that  requirement,  the  insistence  upon  two  years  of  ancient 
language  is  equalled  by  many  other  liberal  colleges,  but 
the  requirements  of  two  years  of  science  and  of  the  reading 
knowledge  of  both  French  and  German  are  altogether  excep- 
tional. By  the  curriculum  of  1911,  we  are,  in  comparison 
with  other  colleges,  strongly  committed  to  the  principle  of 
"required  studies,"  but  not  so  strongly  committed  to  ancient 
language  as  to  science  and  modern  language. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  what  the  abolition  of  the  Science 
degree  does  not  mean.  Before  attempting  to  explain  it  in 
affirmative  terms,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  another 
feature  of  the  situation.  It  is  suggested  by  the  table  of 
Freshman  numbers  given  by  the  registrar  on  page  57  of 
this  report.  The  vote  abolishing  the  degree  was  adopted 
in   April,    1911.     The   Freshman   class    (1914)    entering   in 
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September  of  the  same  academic  year  was  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Candidates  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  56 
Candidates  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  72 

It  Appears  also  that,  as  compared  with  the  registration  in 
previous  years,  the  number  of  Arts  Freshmen  had  fallen  in 
five  years  from  117  to  56,  while  the  Science  Freshmen  had 
advanced  from  37  to  72. 

These  figures  are  worthy  of  examination  and  reflection. 
It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  college  administration  is 
determined  very  largely  by  the  desire  for  increase  in  regis- 
tration. Over  and  over  again,  I  have  heard  from  college 
students,  alumni,  teachers,  presidents,  and  trustees,  as  well 
as  from  many  outsiders,  the  cynical  remark  that  whatever 
else  it  may  desire,  every  college  wishes  to  be  as  big  as  possi- 
ble. And,  further,  it  is  inferred  that  in  the  long  run  that 
policy  is  sure  to  be  adopted  which  will  bring  the  largest  reg- 
istration. If  that  statement  were  true,  then  one  would 
gladly  put  on  one's  hat  and  march  off  into  some  other  call- 
ing where  one  could  at  least  have  some  sense  of  self  respect 
and  of  a  purpose  independent  of  one's  own  selfish  interest. 
It  is,  therefore,  startling  and  gratifying  to  see  that  in  this 
action,  taken  three  years  ago,  Amherst  deliberately  took 
the  risk  of  reducing  the  number  of  her  students  by  one  half 
its  total. 

Just  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  venture  cannot  be 
foretold.  In  order  to  give  proper  notice  of  change  of  admis- 
sion requirements,  the  vote  allowed  the  registration  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Science  degree  for  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  action.  The  Freshman  class  of  the  present  year  is  the 
last  one  into  which  candidates  for  the  Science  degree  will  be 
received.  The  registrar's  tables  indicate  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  from  this  cause  will  not  be  so  great  as  it 
would  have  been  in  1911.     In  the  interval,  the  Freshman 
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Arts  candidates  have  increased  in  number  from  fifty-six  to 
ninety-two  while  the  Science  candidates  have  fallen  from 
seventy-two  to  thirty -four.  The  loss  of  the  men  who  would 
normally  have  taken  the  places  of  the  thirty-four  men 
enrolled  this  year  for  the  Science  degree  will  undoubtedly 
cut  down  our  Freshman  registration.  Some  men  will  not 
come  because  the  Arts  curriculum  does  not  meet  their  needs 
or  desires.  Probably  a  larger  number  will  be  hindered  by 
the  fact  that  the  entrance  subjects  which  gave  admission  to 
the  Science  course  are  not  identical  with  those  now  required 
for  admission  to  the  Arts  course.  Though  we  hope  the 
number  of  Arts  men  will  continue  to  increase  we  shall  expect, 
for  next  year  at  least,  some  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
the  entering  class. 

When  you  gave  me  directions  regarding  my  work,  you 
told  me  that  Amherst  was  seeking  to  work  out  the  best 
possible  college  course  and  the  best  methods  of  college  in- 
struction, and  that  in  pursuing  this  policy  she  was  willing 
to  leave  out  of  account,  for  the  time,  the  effect  of  any  policy 
upon  the  number  of  students.  That  again  your  words  were 
justified  by  your  deeds  is  seen  in  the  action  which  I  have 
been  discussing.  I  need  only  add  the  statement  of  my  own 
conviction  that  the  policy  seems  to  me  fundamentally  sound 
and  wise.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  our  procedure  does 
command  public  confidence  and  that  our  friends  are  willing 
to  place  their  sons  in  our  charge.  But  we  are  equally  certain 
that  an  essential  element  in  deserving  such  confidence  is  the 
willingness  to  do  without  it  if  necessary. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  mention  the  one  in- 
stance of  lack  of  confidence  in  our  colleges  which  does  trouble 
me  and  which  seems  to  me  to  threaten  the  very  foundation 
of  college  instruction.  I  refer  to  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  students  in  the  instruction  they  are  receiving. 
In  saying  this,  I  have  not  in  mind  the  personal  attitude  of 
the  student  toward  his  teacher,  but  rather  his  attitude  to- 
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ward  the  college,  and  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  what  the 
college  can  and  does  give  him.  There  are  no  tables  of  col- 
lege statistics  so  discouraging  as  those  of  the  numbers  of 
students  who  withdraw  without  obtaining  degrees.  Relying 
up  >n  your  encouragement  I  do  not  worry  very  much  about 
the  number  of  men  in  the  entering  class,  but  I  am  troubled 
to  find  that  at  Amherst  and  elsewhere  so  many  of  those  who 
begin  a  college  course  do  not  carry  it  through  to  completion. 
The  figures  for  Amherst,  given  on  page  47  of  the  registrar's 
report,  correspond  very  nearly  to  those  of  other  institutions 
of  like  character.  In  a  word,  ordinarily  40  or  50  per  cent 
and  sometimes  even  a  larger  percentage  of  those  who 
come  to  us  in  search  of  education  leave  without  taking 
what  we  have  to  offer  them.  Many  causes  are,  of  course, 
operating  to  bring  about  this  result.  Loss  of  health,  lack 
of  funds,  change  of  purpose  owing  to  changing  conditions, 
lack  of  proper  preparation — all  these  are  constantly  opera- 
tive. But  apart  from  the  first,  which  would  ordinarily 
cause  a  delay  rather  than  an  abandonment  of  studies,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  causes  are  for  the  most  part  contrib- 
utory rather  than  fundamental.  Any  one  of  them  would 
in  an  ordinary  case  give  way  before  an  eager  determination 
to  secure  the  college  training  if  pcssible.  Any  one  of  them 
seems  sufficient  to  a  young  man  for  whom  the  appeal  of 
college  instruction  is  weak  and  unconvincing.  Very  few 
boys  of  good  ability  leave  college  because  of  lack  of  funds; 
scholarship  and  loan  funds  are  generously  supplied  and 
opportunities  for  employment  are  available  if  not  abundant. 
Few  boys  leave  because  of  poor  preparation:  our  sys- 
tems of  certification  and  examination  for  admission  give 
very  fair  assurance  that  students  are  ready  to  meet  such 
demands  as  our  college  class  rooms  have  thus  far  imposed 
upon  them.  The  really  serious  and  fundamental  reason  is 
that  many  of  our  students  are  not  sufficiently  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  college  studies  to  work  at  them  seriously 
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while  they  are  with  us,  or  to  remain  with  us  when  obstacles 
arise  or  counter  attractions  appear.  The  phrase,  "I'm 
leaving  college  to  go  to  work,"  has  in  it  an  element  of  humor, 
but  it  contains  also  the  criticism  we  need  most  to  fear.  Some 
way  must  be  found  to  convince  a  Freshman  that  these  four 
years  of  college  life  are  brimming  with  such  opportunity  as 
he  never  again  will  have  and  to  keep  that  conviction  strong 
within  him  until  we  have  done  our  work  upon  him.  How 
can  that  conviction  be  established  and  maintained?  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  said  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  beliefs,  the 
best  way  to  ensure  its  acceptance  is  to  make  it  true. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  main  question.  Why  was  the 
Science  degree  abolished?  It  was  clearly  not  because  of 
hostility  to  studies  in  science.  Why  was  it?  As  I  have 
looked  over  the  records  of  trustees  and  faculty  and  have 
talked  with  many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  action,  I  find  evidence  that  several  motives  were 
at  work.     I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  each  of  them. 

The  deepest  motive  was,  I  think,  a  desire  for  simplifica- 
tion of  the  educational  problem.     The  men  who  were  work- 
ing out  a  liberal  college  course  did  not  want  to  have  two 
such  courses  on  their  hands  at  once.     They  preferred  to  set  /     \ 
aside  one  of  the  degrees  with  its  distinctive  curriculum  and  / 
to  devote  all  their  energies  without  distraction  to  the  other.  / 

The  same  motive  appears  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
as  a  desire  to  be  free  from  the  temptations  and  allurements 
of  the  elective  system.  In  Amherst,  as  in  many  other  col- 
leges, the  student  had  been  allowed  to  choose  between  de- 
grees as  well  as  between  the  different  courses  of  study  leading 
to  a  single  degree.  This  arrangement  has  often  proved 
efficacious  in  stilling  the  conscience  and  relieving  the  mind 
of  the  curriculum  maker.  It  gives  the  appearance  of  require- 
ment without  its  actual  presence.  Thus,  if  literature  be 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Let- 
ters, if  physics  and  chemistry  be  required  of  all  Science  men, 
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and  philosophy  and  economics  of  all  Philosophy  men,  and 
the  classical  languages  of  all  Arts  men,  the  college  administra- 
tion may  rejoice  in  the  happy  sense  of  having  required  all 
these  subjects  and  may  yet  be  free  from  the  unpleasantness 
of  imposing  upon  any  student  or  group  of  students  a  burden 
against  which  it  rebels.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Amherst 
men,  as  I  find  them,  have  deliberately  renounced  such  tempt- 
ing alleviations  of  their  difficulties.  They  have  resolutely 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  making  a  liberal  curriculum 
and  of  making  clear  just  what  they  intend  it  to  be. 

Another  motive  expressed  in  the  action  has  its  origin  in 
the  fact  that  usually  when  two  degrees  are  given  side  by 
side  in  the  same  college,  one  of  them  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  of  lower  grade  than  the  other.  Very  commonly  in  our 
colleges  the  Arts  course  has  had  as  a  companion  another 
course  to  which  students  have  been  attracted  by  the  com- 
mon report  that  within  its  lines  burdens  are  less  heavy, 
requirements  less  severe.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  for 
a  considerable  period  preceding  the  votes  from  1906  to  1912, 
the  Science  course  at  Amherst  had  been  so  regarded.  It 
was  the  conviction  that  such  a  situation  is  harmful  to  the 
college  as  a  whole  which  led  the  faculty  first  to  modify  the 
curriculum  of  the  Science  degree  and  then  later  to  vote  it 
out  of  existence  altogether.  I  am  assured  by  members  of 
the  faculty  that  the  modified  Science  course  was  fully  equal 
to  the  Arts  course  in  seriousness  of  purpose  and  severity  of 
requirement.  But  yet  it  remained  true  that  in  general  the 
college  grades  of  the  Arts  men  were  higher  than  those  of 
the  Science  men  and  that  even  in  the  courses  in  science, 
taken  by  both  groups,  the  same  superiority  of  the  Arts  men 
appeared.*  There  are  a  number  of  causes  at  work  here,  not 
least  among  which  is  the  influence  of  difference  of  entrance 
requirements.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  the  college  world  at  large  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  has  not  been  so  highly  regarded  as  that  of  Bachelor 

*  See  registrar's  table  on  page  48. 
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of  Arts.  In  many  cases,  I  am  sure,  this  estimating  of  repute 
has  had  largely  the  character  of  "giving  a  dog  a  bad  name 
before  hanging  him."  I  do  not  think  that  the  Amherst 
Faculty  were  desirous  of  adding  to  the  charges  against  the 
Science  degree.  In  fact,  I  think  they  would  have  been 
found  eager  in  argument  to  defend  it.  But  they  were  fol- 
lowing a  very  natural  human  impulse.  Whatever  our  con- 
victions on  the  subject,  if  there  are  other  wholly  adequate 
reasons  for  sending  our  small  boy  by  another  street  we 
shall  probably  not  insist  on  his  taking  that  on  which  the 
talked-of  dog  resides. 

Still  another  motive,  dealing  with  reputation  rather  than 
with  present  fact,  militated  against  the  Science  degree.  In 
many  institutions,  that  degree  has  taken  on  a  decided  vc  ca- 
tional  or  professional  character.  It  is  used  to  signalise  the 
completion  of  courses  of  study  and  practice  in  engineering 
of  all  kinds  as  well  as  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
I  think  one  may  fairly  say  that  the  term  Bachelor  of  Science 
as  commonly  used,  indicates  rather  proficiency  in  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  arts  than  progress  in  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  themselves  or  of  ability  to  take  part  in  their 
development.  It  had  not  been  given  this  meaning  at  Am- 
herst, but  to  men  who  were  pledged  unequivocally  to  a 
liberal  curriculum  and  to  that  alone,  the  customary  asso- 
ciation was  objectionable.  They  were  determined  to  work 
out  a  non-vocational  scheme  of  instruction.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  mind,  they  turned  their  backs  upon  the  Science 
degree  and  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  formulating  and 
administering  the  course  of  study  which  might  properly 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  a  word  then,  the  motives  which  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  were  (1)  a  desire  for  simpli- 
fication of  the  educational  problem,  (2)  a  dread  of  the  temp- 
tations of  the  elective  system  as  offered  by  the  choice  between 
degrees,  (3)  a  preference  for  the  higher  scholastic  standing 
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which  partly  as  matter  of  record  and  partly  as  matter  of 
repute  has  belonged  to  the  Arts  course,  and  (4)  the  purpose 
to  be  clearly  non- vocational  in  the  formulation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  college. 

The  same  fundamental  purpose  which  found  negative 
expression  in  the  abolition  of  the  Science  degree  appears 
affirmatively  in  the  legislation  of  May,  1911,  relating  to  the 
Arts  course.  With  the  discontinuance  of  one  curriculum 
there  came  radical  transformation  in  the  requirements  of 
the  other.  The  legislation  mentioned  multiplied  the  re- 
quired subjects  of  the  Arts  course  three  or  four  times  over. 
Formerly,  the  only  required  subjects  had  been  one  year  of 
English,  one  year  of  ancient  language,  and  one  year  of  mathe- 
matics. The  new  schedule  added  to  these  a  second  year  of 
ancient  language,  two  years  of  science,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  of  German.  It  wras  also  voted  to  give 
no  credit  for  a  course  of  study  unless  taken  throughout  a 
college  year.  And  further,  every  student  was  required  to 
take  three  majors  and  one  minor,  the  major  being  defined  as 
three  year-courses  in  a  single  department  and  the  minor  as 
two  year-courses  in  a  single  department. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  legislation,  taken  together 
with  the  changes  in  the  marking  system  already  mentioned, 
has  made  the  college  training  a  far  more  definite  and  depend- 
able thing  than  it  was  before.  On  the  one  hand,  it  requires 
a  broad  range  of  studies  in  English,  mathematics,  ancient 
language,  modern  language,  and  science.  On  the  other,  it 
provides  for  the  values  of  concentration,  giving  credit  for 
no  subject  unless  pursued  for  a  year  and  requiring  that  three 
subjects  be  studied  each  for  three  years  and  another  for  two 
years.  I  am  sure  that  the  plan  has  had  great  influence  in 
making  students  realise  that  the  choice  of  college  subjects 
is  not  properly  matter  of  caprice  or  whim,  but  must  be  the 
expression  of  a  definite  purpose  which  the  college  intends  to 
realise.     Whatever  changes  may  be  proposed  in  this  cur- 
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riculum,  I  trust  that  the  ground  thus  gained  will  not  be  lost 
but  that  rather  we  shall  go  much  farther  along  the  same  line. 
If  the  liberal  college  cannot  show  the  same  definiteness  of 
purpose,  the  same  domination  by  a  single  aim,  as  is  shown 
by  the  technical  or  professional  school,  its  right  to  existence 
becomes  open  to  question.  That  it  has  just  as  clear  a  pur- 
pose as  any  other  school  seems  to  me  beyond  the  reach  of 
intelligent  and  informed  denial. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  meet  the  difficulty  which  for- 
ever threatens  the  makers  of  a  required  curriculum.  We 
may  agree  that  many  subjects  shall  be  required  but  can  we 
agree  upon  which  subjects  the  requirement  shall  fall?  And 
the  advocate  of  the  elective  system  will  not  be  slow  to  press 
home  the  difficulty  and  to  tell  us  that  it  is  insuperable.  "You 
can  never  have  real  agreement  about  requirements,"  he  says; 
"the  mathematician  believes  in  mathematics,  the  biologist 
in  biology,  the  historian  in  history;  each  is  sure  that  the  best 
education  is  that  which  himself  has  received;  if  they  agree 
in  any  sense  at  all,  it  is  only  by  compromise;  a  required  cur- 
riculum, voted  by  a  faculty  of  specialists,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms;  the  only  possible  educational  policy  is  to  turn 
faculty  and  students  loose  in  the  breezes  of  learning  and  let 
each  teacher  spread  out  the  contents  of  his  own  honey- jar 
to  attract  what  students  he  may." 

But  the  "elective"  man  isv  so  clearly  wrong  and  so  hope- 
lessly beaten  in  his  fight  that  we  can  well  afford  to  let  him 
have  his  laugh  at  our  difficulties  and  perplexities.  We  are 
puzzled,  it  is  true,  because  we  have  not  yet  fully  marked  out 
the  road — but  our  puzzling  rests  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  road 
to  mark  out;  and  that  is  what  our  laughing  friend  has  never 
seen.  One  of  the  forms  of  his  fallacy  is  that,  as  suggested 
above,  he  thinks  of  a  college  faculty  as  a  group  of  specialists, 
each  of  whom  knows  his  subject  and  no  one  of  whom  knows 
anything  else.  But  such  a  group  of  men,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  not  and  cannot  be  in  any  adequate  sense  a  faculty, 
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From  such  a  body  one  would  have  no  right  to  expect  the 
formulation  of  a  unified  course  of  study. 

II 

What  I  have  just  said  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  announcement  that  the  faculty  has  voted  to  modify  the 
curriculum  established  in  1911.  We  have  all  been  gratified 
and  encouraged  by  the  results  it  has  achieved,  but  we  have 
also  found  in  it  defects  which  need  to  be  remedied.  While 
saying  this,  may  I  also  prophesy  that  when  these  changes 
have  been  tested,  still  further  modifications  will,  doubtless, 
be  needed.  And  in  fact,  as  you  will  soon  learn,  some  of  us 
are  clearly  looking  far  beyond  the  changes  here  announced 
in  the  attempt  to  define  the  direction  in  which  change  after 
change  must  be  made  if  the  purposes  of  the  college  are  to  be 
realised. 

Our  total  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
including  preparatory  school  studies  as  well  as  those  taken 
in  college,  may  be  summed  up  with  approximate  accuracy 
in  the  following  table: 

School  College  Total 

English 3  or  4  year  courses    1  year  course     4  or  5  year  courses 

Ancient  Language.  .3  or  4  year  courses    2  year  courses  5  or  6  year  courses 

Mathematics 3  year  course  1  year  course     4  year  course 

History 1  year  course  1  year  course 

Science 2  year  courses  2  year  courses 

Modern  language.  .  .  5,  6  or  7  year  courses 

(reading  knowledge)  

21  to  25  year  courses 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  there  are  the  demands  for 
concentration  in  majors  and  minors  as  well  as  the  free  election 
of  subjects  sufficient  in  quantity  to  fill  out  the  eight  years 
of  study  in  sciool  and  college. 

College  studies  may  be  classified  as  falling  into  three  groups. 
(1)  the  languages  and  literatures,  English  and  foreign,-  (2) 
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the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  (3)  the  humanistic  sci- 
ences, such  as  philosophy,  history,  economics,  government, 
and  so  on.  The  first  group  deals  with  human  experience, 
but,  apart  from  its  studies  of  language  as  such,  treats  it  as 
content  for  appreciation  rather  than  for  scientific  study. 
The  second  group,  mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  is  scientific  in  method  but  is  for  the  most  part 
not  directly  concerned  with  human  experience;  it  deals  with 
this  only  as  in  the  realm  of  psychology  it  passes  over  into 
the  third  group.  The  humanistic  sciences  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  content  of  the  first  group  with  the  method  of  the 
second.  They  study  human  experience  directly  and  imme- 
diately, but  they  try  to  bring  it  under  the  concepts  of 
scientific  description  and  explanation.  They  are  humanistic 
but  they  intend  to  be  scientific  as  well.  In  any  well-ordered 
curriculum  these  three  elements  must  all  be  present  and 
must  be  established  in  proper  relations. 

If,  with  this  classification  in  mind,  we  examine  the  Arts 
course  as  given  on  page  20  we  find  relatively  heavy  insistence 
upon  two  groups,  the  languages  and  the  natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences.  In  fact,  as  the  course  is  administered  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  have  been  very  largely  given  up 
to  these  subjects.  And  further,  since  the  "major"  subjects 
must  for  the  most  part  be  chosen  in  the  first  two  years,  the 
special  attention  of  the  students  has  also  been  very  largely 
directed  along  these  lines.  It  was,  I  think,  expected  that 
the  general  interest  of  students  in  the  humanistic  sciences 
would  ensure  for  them  sufficient  attention.  Apparently, 
however,  it  was  not  realised  how  heavy  would  be  the  pres- 
sure of  the  combination  of  the  two  factors  (1)  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and 
(2)  the  requirement  that  these  subjects  be  continued  as 
"majors"  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Neither  of  these 
factors  taken  separately  would  have  had  undue  influence, 
but  the  two  taken  together  have  formed  a  network  by  which 
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the  student  has  been  kept  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  was 
anticipated  from  the  study  of  the  humanistic  sciences. 

The  outcome  of  the  present  plan  is  of  interest  as  illustrat- 
ing an  important  principle,  viz.,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
combine  the  practices  of  requirement  and  of  election  within 
the  same  curriculum.  If  we  start  out  to  require  the  studies 
which  are  essential,  it  will  not  do  to  stop  half  way  and  beyond 
that  to  rely  upon  the  inherent  attractiveness  of  certain  elect- 
ives  to  secure  for  them  proper  attention.  This  almost  cer- 
tainly means  that  we  have  kept  within  our  required  list  some 
subjects  which  cannot  properly  hold  their  places  if  the  scheme 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  that  we  are  thereby  forced  to  make 
elective  other  subjects  more  important  than  some  of  those 
required.  This  point  is  often  missed  because  of  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  the  term  "required  course."  This 
is  not  properly  a  course  which  must  be  forced  upon  students 
because  of  their  abhorrence  of  it, — a  course  from  which  they 
would  flee  if  they  were  not  dragged  into  its  presence.  A  re- 
quired course  is  properly  one  so  important  that  we  are  not 
willing  that  any  student  should  fail  of  its  influence.  Such 
a  course  may  or  may  not  be  attractive  in  its  externals,  but 
I  have  enough  faith  in  students  to  believe  that  its  recognized 
importance  will  give  it  for  them  the  " attractiveness"  which 
is  really  essential. 

The  failure  of  the  present  Arts  curriculum  to  give  proper 
place  for  the  humanistic  sciences  has  been  quickly  recognized 
by  the  faculty  of  the  college.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent year  we  introduced  into  the  Sophomore  year  a  course  in 
philosophy,  consisting  of  logic,  first  semester,  and  ethics, 
second  semester.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  merely 
giving  greater  opportunity  for  these  subjects  is  not  suffi- 
cient; something  else  must  give  way  to  make  room  for  them. 
The  whole  situation  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
faculty  committee  on  Instruction  and  on  their  recommenda- 
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tion,  the  faculty  has  adopted,   subject  to  your  approval,* 
the  following  modifications  of  the  curriculum. 

1.  That  an  elective  course  in  Social  and  Economic  Institutions  be  put  into 

the  Freshman  year. 

2.  That  students  be  required  to  read  at  sight  one  modern  language  instead 

of  two  as  at  present. 

3.  That  in  Freshman  year  a  student  shall  be  required  to  take: 

1.  English. 

2.  Mathematics. 

3.  An  Ancient  Language. 

4.  Two  subjects  out  of  the  following  three  groups: 

1.  Foreign  Language. 

2.  Social  and  Economic  Institutions. 

3.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology. 

4.  That  there  be  required  in  the  Sophomore  year  an  ancient  language  and 

the  election  of  one  subject  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 

1.  English,  Modern  Language,  Music. 

2.  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology. 

3.  History  and  Philosophy. 

The  fifth  course  shall  be  an  elective. 

5.  That  if  the  reading  requirement  of  a  modern  language  has  not  been 

satisfied  in  the  Freshman  year  a  modern  language  must  be  elected  in 
the  Sophomore  year. 

6.  That  the  minor  be  discontinued. 

7.  That  there  be  required  two  majors,  .one  of  which  shall  be  chosen  from 

the  subjects  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  shall  be  continued  through 
Junior  and  Senior  year;  the  other  may  be  of  the  same  nature  or  may 
consist  of  Junior  and  Senior  studies.  A  major  is  defined  as  six 
semesters  of  a  subject  taken  over  a  period  of  two  years  or  more. 

The  most  important  features  of  the  legislation  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  Freshman  course  in  Social  and  Economic  Insti- 

tutions. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  reading  requirement  in  modern  languages  from  two 

languages  to  one. 

*Approval  voted  by  Trustees  March  14,  1914. 
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3.  The  reduction  of  the  "major"  requirement  from  three  majors  and  a 

minor  to  two  majors,  and  the  placing  of  the  major  in  the  later  years  of 
the  course. 

4.  The  rearrangement  of  studies  in  the  first  two  years. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  second  and  third  changes  men- 
tioned represent  a  return  toward  the  elective  system.  It 
was  felt  that  for  the  present  all  we  can  safely  do  is  to  open  the 
door  more  widely  for  the  humanistic  sciences.  In  my  own 
mind,  this  is  simply  a  step  on  the  way  to  a  still  greater  exten- 
sion of  our  requirements.  I  must  in  fairness  explain  that  the 
Faculty  is  not  so  committed.  My  own  personal  conviction 
is,  however,  that  a  few  years  of  testing  of  contents  and 
methods  of  instruction  will  justify  us  in  a  much  more  de- 
tailed specification  of  what  the  liberal  course  of  study  here 
shall  be.  I  should  like  to  give  a  word  of  explanation  of 
each  of  the  changes  mentioned. 

In  order  to  give  place  in  the  first  two  years  for  the  studies 
desired,  it  was  obvious  that  some  one  of  the  present  require- 
ments must  give  way.  As  between  ancient  language,  modern 
language,  and  science,  there  was  some  hesitation.  They 
were  all  recognized  as  desirable,  but  we  were  estimating 
relative  degrees  of  desirability.  The  suggestion  that  the 
science  requirement  be  reduced  received  little  attention.  The 
choice  between  languages  was  not  so  easily  made.  Apart 
from  the  educational  values  of  the  languages  themselves  two 
external  considerations  seemed  important.  In  the  first 
place,  ancient  language  is  required  for  admission  to  college 
while  modern  language  is  optional.  Ancient  language  taken 
in  college  is,  therefore,  a  continuation  of  a  subject  already 
studied  for  three  or  four  years  by  all  students.  If  on  the 
other  hand  two  modern  languages  are  taken  in  college,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  second  of  them  will  be  one  with 
which  the  student  has  had  no  previous  acquaintance.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  kind  of  education  which  the  college 
wishes  to  give  is  more  surely  gained  by  the  continuance  of 
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study  in  foreign  language  and  literature  than  by  the  beginning 
of  it.  And  further,  many  of  us  are  strongly  convinced  that, 
at  least  so  far  as  requirements  are  concerned,  the  proper  place 
for  such  elementary  language  is  in  the  school  rather  than  in 
the  college. 

A  second  external  consideration  which  seems  important 
has  to  do  with  quantities.  In  the  administration  of  our 
scheme  of  admission  by  certificate  it  is  virtually  essential 
that  so  large  an  admission  subject  as  ancient  language  be 
continued  in  college.  We  are  thus  pledged  to  the  requiring 
of  it  for  the  first  year.  The  only  gain  possible,  therefore,  is 
that  of  a  year  course,  which  would  be  secured  if  the  second 
year  of  ancient  language  were  eliminated.  Each  of  the 
modern  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  normally  represents  as 
a  college  study  two  or  three  year  courses.  This  larger 
amount  is  fully  needed  to  give  room  for  the  desired  courses 
in  economics,  philosophy,  and  history.  On  the  quantitative 
side,  therefore,  the  elimination  of  one  modern  language  was 
much  better  suited  to  our  purpose  than  the  reduction  of 
ancient  language. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  questions  con- 
cerning the  place  of  language  in  college  are  closely  bound  up 
with  matters  of  language  requirement  in  admission  subjects. 
With  your  permission  I  will  pass  by  this  question  now,  merely 
remarking  that  we  are  at  work  upon  it,  as  are  many  other 
men  in  school  and  college. 

The  reduction  in  the  concentration  requirement  from  three 
majors  and  one  minor  to  two  majors  can  be  understood  only 
if  taken  in  connection  with  two  other  changes,  (1)  the  elimi- 
nation of  Freshman  courses  from  the  "majoring"  subjects, 
and  (2)  the  rearrangement  of  the  courses  in  the  Sophomore 
year.  In  the  first  place,  the  concentration  of  effort  upon 
limited  fields,  which  the  major  represents,  is  properly  thrown 
back  into  the  later  years  of  the  college  course.  As  soon  as 
possible,  I  should  like  to  see  further  progress  in  this  direction. 
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Again,  the  changes  in  Freshman  and  Sophomore  courses  will 
give  much  greater  opportunity  for  "majoring"  in  the  hu- 
manistic sciences.  The  Freshman  course  in  social  and 
economic  institutions  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  all  the 
social  sciences.  The  placing  of  philosophy  in  the  Sophomore 
year  and  requiring  that  every  student  take  either  philosophy 
or  history  in  that  year  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  pursuing 
of  these  subjects  in  Junior  and  Senior  years.  One  cannot 
predict  the  outcome,  but  one  can  at  least  be  sure  that  some 
hindrances  to  majoring  in  these  subjects  which  have  been 
present  in  recent  years  have  now  been  removed. 

The  most  significant  act  of  the  new  legislation  is  the  placing 
of  an  elective  course  in  social  and  economic  institutions  in 
the  Freshman  year.  The  name  of  the  course  has  been  left 
in  vague  outline  because  its  exact  nature  must  be  determined 
by  the  interest  and  method  of  the  teacher  who  gives  it.  Its 
purpose,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  will  be  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  humanistic  sciences.  We  wish  if  possible 
to  make  students,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  college  course, 
aware  of  the  moral,  social,  and  economic  scheme — the  so- 
ciety— of  which  they  are  members.  Such  a  course  should 
not  encourage  boys  to  believe  that  they  have  all  at  once 
found  solutions  of  the  problems  by  which  their  elder  broth- 
ers are  sorely  perplexed;  nor  should  it  cast  them  down  into 
the  scepticism  which  regards  all  problems  as  insoluble.  Its 
functions  are  rather  (1)  a  sane,  searching,  revealing  of  the 
facts  of  the  human  situation,  and  (2)  a  showing  of  the  intel- 
lectual method  by  which  these  situations  may  be  understood. 
It  should  be  primarily  an  introduction  to  ethics,  logic,  history, 
economics,  law,  government,  and  not  in  any  large  degree  an 
end  in  itself.  Such  a  course  presents  many  problems  for  the 
teacher;  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  his  task  the  course  will 
be  limited  to  members  of  the  Freshman  class. 

It  is  only  fair  that  I  say  that  many  members  of  the  faculty 
and  of  the  board  of  trustees  regard  this  new  Freshman  course 
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as  an  experiment  of  rather  doubtful  wisdom.  Their  chief 
objection  is  that  boys  in  the  first  year  of  college  life  are  not 
ready  for  the  examination  of  human  living.  They  believe 
that  such  studies  cannot  have  the  accuracy  nor  the  thorough- 
ness which  are  needed  to  give  the  disciplinary  quality  which 
Freshman  subjects  should  have.  They  fear  vagueness  and 
incoherence  of  mental  content  and  looseness  of  intellectual 
method  as  a  result  of  plunging  boys  into  situations  by  which 
all  of  us,  young  and  old  alike,  are  baffled. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  the  force  of  this  objection,  and  so 
far  as  the  objection  holds,  the  new  course  is  an  experiment. 
There  are,  however,  considerations  on  the  other  side  and  they 
seem  to  me  so  strong  as  to  make  it  essential  that  the  course 
be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  that  incoherence  and 
looseness  of  intellectual  method  are  better  discovered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  college  course  than  at  its  end.  As  our 
curriculum  is  now  given,  one  of  the  most  common  of  its  re- 
sults is  that  not  until  their  college  opportunities  are  almost 
past  do  our  boys  come  to  realise  what  they  ought  to  be  think- 
ing about.  Every  year  we  send  out,  usually  among  our  best 
minds,  boys  who  have  at  last  come  to  awareness  of  the  human 
situation,  but  who  have  had  no  systematic  training  in  dealing 
with  it.  Such  boys  are  dangerous  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellows.  Only  in  much  greater  time  and  with  far  greater 
effort  will  they  work  out  a  method,  and  a  point  of  viewr,  the 
beginnings  of  which  at  least  they  might  have  secured  during 
the  college  years. 

Again,  it  is  just  this  inexactness  of  content,  this  looseness 
of  method,  which  gives  opportunity  for  the  genuine  teacher. 
If  the  teaching  be  properly  done  boys  will  perceive  that  their 
own  thinking  is  a  poor,  silly,  inept  semblance  of  activity. 
They  will  be  brought  to  face  the  fact  that  before  the  genuine 
human  problems  their  information  is  scanty  and  inexact, 
their  reasoning  confused  and  inconsistent.     If  the  teaching 
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be  properly  done,  the  pupils  will  see  what  they  have  to  ac- 
complish in  the  three  remaining  years.  If  the  teaching  be 
not  properly  done — but  it  must  be. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  at  this  point  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion is  following  the  progress  of  the  knowledge  upon  which  it 
depends.  We  have  had  no  teaching  in  the  humanistic  sciences 
because  there  were  no  such  sciences.  Our  direct  understand- 
ing of  human  experience  has  been  given  on  the  one  hand 
through  the  appreciations  and  concrete  representations  of 
literature,  and  on  the  other,  through  relatively  inaccurate 
applications  of  philosophy  and  history.  But  however  un- 
willing we  may  be  to  recognise  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  new 
studies  of  human  experience  and  activity  are  now  achieving 
in  some  measure  the  character  of  science.  In  the  beginnings 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe,  our  first  discovery  was  that 
certain  quantitative  aspects  of  nature,  admitting  of  mathe- 
matical expression,  may  thereby  be  brought  into  order,  sub- 
jected to  the  intellectual  law.  It  is  not  long  since  the  activi- 
ties of  the  living  organism  seemed  hopelessly  incoherent  and 
unorderable;  but  we  have  succeeded  and  we  are  succeeding 
in  dealing  with  them.  And  now  still  later  the  processes  and 
conditions  of  individual  and  social  experience  are  being 
brought  into  some  sort  of  coherence  and  understanding.  It 
is  true  that  the  work  has  only  just  been  begun — but  it  has 
been  begun,  and  no  one  can  pretend  to  understand  the 
thought  of  his  time  who  does  not  know  what  is  being  done 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field.  If  the  college  can- 
not give  our  boys  an  acquaintance  with  this  task  and  these 
achievements,  if  it  cannot  arouse  a  vital  interest  in  the  intel- 
lectual struggle  upon  which  we  have  entered,  it  will  fail  in 
one  of  its  most  obvious  and  compelling  duties.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  however  difficult  the  task,  our  students  should 
be  set  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  course  and  should 
be  kept  at  it  so  long  as,  in  college  or  out  of  it,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  study  are  still  open  to  them. 
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While  speaking  of  this  new  course  and  the  teaching  problem 
which  it  presents,  may  I  mention  the  splendid  anonymous 
gift  of  $100,000  to  found  the  George  Daniel  Olds  Professor- 
ship in  Social  and  Economic  Institutions?  In  making  this 
gift,  the  donor  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be  "of  service 
in  furthering  changes  along  the  lines  which  are  already  under 
consideration  by  the  faculty."  I  have  tried  to  express  in 
another  place  our  appreciation  of  this  act  of  fine  and  generous 
devotion  to  the  college.  Here  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
again  to  its  expression  of  readiness  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
faculty  and  president  in  the  work  which  at  this  time  they 
have  set  themselves  to  do. 

Another  matter  acted  upon  by  the  Faculty  during  the 
year  should  be  mentioned  here.  Our  discussion  of  the  cur- 
riculum has  called  attention  to  an  inequality  in  the 
different  groups  of  admission  requirements  laid  down  for 
the  Arts  course.  Every  student  is  required  to  present 
at  least  two  foreign  languages — one  of  them  an  ancient 
language.  There  is,  however,  apparent  discrimination  as 
between  ancient  and  modern  language.  A  student  present- 
ing two  ancient  languages  can  satisfy  the  requirement  by 
means  of  six  year-courses — four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years 
of  Greek  or  three  years  of  Latin  and  three  years  of  Greek. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  student  presenting  modern  language 
with  Latin  had  been  required  to  offer  seven-year  courses  in 
foreign  language.  There  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for 
this  discrimination,  and  in  order  to  make  the  different 
groups  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the  faculty  has  voted  to 
withdraw  it.  As  the  regulation  now  stands,  a  student 
may  meet  the  admission  requirements  in  language  by  pre- 
senting credits  for  six-year  courses.  In  the  very  unusual 
case  in  which  Greek  and  a  modern  language  are  presented, 
the  required  aggregate  is  only  five-year  courses. 
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III 

This  report  has  been  thus  far  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  college  as  determined  by  past  legisla- 
tion of  the  faculty  and  the  trustees.  With  your  permission, 
I  should  like  now  to  suggest,  in  quite  irresponsible  fashion, 
the  direction  in  which  it  seems  to  me  Amherst  may  wisely 
continue  her  development.  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  other 
liberal  colleges  of  her  kind  and  time,  she  stands  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways  and  that  critical  problems  are  awaiting  her  de- 
cision. For  the  sake  of  stimulating  the  friends  of  the  college, 
students,  alumni,  faculty,  and  trustees,  to  the  discussion  of 
principles  and  methods,  may  I  sketch  here  the  outline  of  a 
curriculum  concerning  which  I  have  already  had  much  dis- 
cussion with  colleagues  and  students.  The  plan  is  offered 
not  as  a  final  solution  of  our  curriculum  problems,  but  as  a 
preliminary  statement  of  a  point  of  view  which,  if  valid,  may 
perhaps  receive  more  adequate  expression  in  other  ways.  It 
is  offered  not  for  adoption  but  for  criticism  and  consideration. 

PROPOSED  CURRICULUM  FOR  A  LIBERAL  COLLEGE 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

Junior  Year 

Senior  Year 

Social  and  Economic 
Institutions 

European  History 

Philosophy 

Science 
Literature 

American  His- 
tory 

History  of 
Thought 

Intellectual  and 
Moral  Problems 

Mathematics  and 
Formal  Logic 

Elective  Major 

Science 
English 

Elective  Minor 
Elective  Minor 

Foreign  Language 

Elective 
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For  the  sake  of  stimulating  discussion,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  several  features  of  the  plan  as  it  is  proposed. 
I  will  describe  briefly  each  of  the  courses,  indicate  their  re- 
lations to  each  other,  attempt  to  formulate  the  underlying 
principles,  and  then  speak  of  some  advantages  which  might 
follow  if  the  plan  were  adopted. 

In  the  list  of  courses  as  given  those  above  the  lines  are 
required,  five  in  the  Freshman,  four  in  the  Sophomore,  two 
in  the  Junior,  and  one  in  the  Senior  year.  The  courses  below 
the  lines  are  elective,  one  for  Sophomores,  two  for  Juniors,  and 
one  for  seniors.  In  the  Freshman  year,  the  courses  in  foreign 
language  and  mathematics  and  logic  should  be  given  more 
time  value  than  the  other  courses  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
Junior  year,  each  course  counts  for  a  quarter  of  a  year's  work. 
In  the  Senior  year,  the  required  course  takes  one  third  of  the 
time  and  the  elective  major  two  thirds  of  the  time. 

The  course  in  social  and  economic  institutions  has  already 
been  explained.  It  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
humanistic  sciences.  The  student  should  be  made  aware  of 
the  situations  and  the  institutions  with  which  those  sciences 
are  dealing  and  should  be  made  ready  to  attempt  an  under- 
standing of  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 

The  course  in  mathematics  and  formal  logic  should  give 
instruction  and  practice  in  deductive  thinking.  Mathematics 
and  formal  logic  are  alike  interested  in  the  endeavor  to  find 
forms  of  expression  by  the  use  of  which  meanings  may  be 
made  more  exact  and  more  explicit.  They  alike  recognize 
the  fact  that  our  deductive  thinking  is  engaged  in  the  task  of 
giving  to  thought  contents  new  forms  of  expression  by  which 
they  become  better  understood.  In  the  course  in  question, 
the  student  should  be  instructed  concerning  this  character- 
istic function  of  mental  activity  and  should  then  be  given 
practice  in  it.  In  geometry  he  will  see  how  in  the  field  of 
space  relations  meaning  is  developed  by  new  modes  of  ex- 
pression; algebra  will  give  skill  in  the  use  of  symbolic  repre- 
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sentations  of  various  types;  formal  logic  will  build  up  the 
technique  of  accurate  and  coherent  expression  by  means  of 
words.  Such  a  course,  following  the  mathematics  of  the 
preparatory  school,  should  give  a  student  some  acquaintance 
with  and  command  of  the  formal  procedure  of  thinking. 

The  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  have  each  a  course  in 
physical  and  natural  science.  My  own  preference  would  be 
that  in  each  year  two  sciences  be  given  (a  semester  for  each), 
so  that  for  all  students  there  would  be  some  knowledge  of 
physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  biology.  For  any  proper 
understanding  of  the  conditions  of  human  living  all  four  of 
these  studies  seem  very  desirable.  My  scientific  friends, 
with  their  ideals  of  thoroughness  and  close  contact  with  the 
facts,  tell  me  that  half  year  courses  in  science  can  give  only 
smatterings  and  hazy  outlines  and  are  hardly  worth  offering. 
On  this  point  I  am  inclined  to  differ  with  them.  What  we 
want  for  our  required  courses  is  not  the  technique  of  inves- 
tigation, but  an  account  of  the  results  so  far  as  they  are  sig- 
nificant for  life  and  for  knowledge  as  a  whole.  Such  results 
can  be  given  in  words  and,  if  properly  organized,  it  would 
seem  that  they  might  be  given  in  such  form  as  to  remain  a 
valuable  and  significant  possession.  If  my  friends  are  right, 
we  might  have  to  offer  students  in  one  year  a  choice  between 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  in  the  other  between  geology  and 
biology.  If  they  are  wrong,  we  might  give  all  four  sciences 
in  outline  and  in  relation  during  the  two  years. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  English,  one  hesitates  at  the 
present  time  to  dogmatise.  Our  teachers  of  English  are  at- 
tempting to  carry  on  and  to  combine  two  processes,  each  of 
which  is  by  itself  sufficiently  difficult.  They  are  seeking  to 
make  sure  that  students  can  express  themselves  in  simple 
grammatical  form.  They  are  also  offering  to  students  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  literary  appreciation. 
One  can  only  say  that  to  these  tasks  and  their  combination 
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must  be  set  the  strongest  and  best  equipped  teachers  who  are 
available. 

The  course  in  foreign  language  should  be  a  continuation 
of  an  advanced  language  presented  for  admission.  It  should 
give  to  the  student  the  experience  of  really  reading  a  language 
other  than  his  own.  As  noted  before,  it  should  have  more 
time  value  than  is  now  commonly  allowed  for  a  three  hour 
course.  Like  the  English  course,  it  should  have  value  in  con- 
tent as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the  language  concerned. 
As  it  is  to  continue  a  subject  presented  for  admission,  one 
cannot  determine  its  content  without  determining  also  the 
admission  requirements.  My  own  suggestion  would  be  that 
we  require  for  admission  six  year  courses  in  language,  three 
in  an  ancient  language  and  three  in  a  modern  language.  We 
could  then  require  that  the  ancient  language  be  continued 
in  the  Freshman  year,  and  that  the  student  be  required  to 
show  by  examination  his  reading  command  of  the  modern 
language.  Before  this  matter  is  decided,  however,  we  need 
more  information  concerning  the  value  of  different  entrance 
subjects.  Such  information  we  hope  to  secure  before  another 
year  has  passed. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  European  history  traces  through 
the  civilization  of  Europe  the  development  of  the  institu- 
tions revealed  in  the  course  in  social  and  economic  institu- 
tions. The  course  in  philosophy,  chiefly  logic  and  ethics, 
studies  the  human  motives  and  beliefs  which  underlie  those 
institutions  and  have  found  expression  in  them.  The  work 
in  science  continues  that  already  begun.  In  literature,  the 
student  continues  one  of  the  literatures  of  the  Freshman 
year,  English  or  foreign,  according  to  his  choice. 

In  the  Junior  year,  the  first  course  continues  the  historical 
study  from  Europe  into  the  development  of  our  own  insti- 
tutions. Meanwhile,  the  history  of  thought  attempts  to 
reveal  in  their  successive  forms  the  beliefs  and  purposes 
which  have  dominated  our  civilization,  and  correlates  with 
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these  the  scientific  interpretations  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  literary  representations  in  which  human  life  has  been 
portrayed.  This  course  would  be,  in  its  own  measure,  an 
account  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  civilization. 

In  the  Senior  year,  the  student  would  be  expected  to  bring 
together  the  contributions  of  the  two  required  Junior  courses 
in  order  that  he  may  face  the  characteristic  and  significant 
problems  of  his  time  and  people.  The  study  of  European 
and  American  institutions  in  their  development,  and  of  the 
thought  elements  underlying  and  determining  them,  should 
have  prepared  him  to  form  some  opinions  of  his  own  about 
human  living.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  be  given  a 
course  in  dogmatic  citizenship,  but  I  do  mean  that  the  re- 
ligious, moral,  political,  social  and  economic  issues  of  our 
day  should  be  so  presented  and  interpreted  that  a  young 
man  may  begin  to  understand  them,  may  begin  to  define 
his  own  thoughts  on  human  problems  in  relation  to  the 
thoughts  which  other  men  have  made  and  are  making.  Such 
a  course  could  not  be  given  by  one  teacher.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  place  in  charge  of  it  a  number  of  teachers  who 
might  supplement  each  other,  teaching  by  their  differences 
as  well  as  by  their  agreements. 

On  the  elective  side,  the  plan  allows  one  free  elective  in 
the  Sophomore  year  in  order  that  a  student  may  be  free  to 
carry  on  some  special  interest  from  the  Freshman  to  the 
later  years.  Thus  he  may  take  a  second  language  or  continue 
his  mathematics,  or  go  on  with  his  work  in  some  other  de- 
partment within  which  his  special  interest  lies.  In  the 
Junior  year,  which  is  divided  into  four  courses,  two  of  these 
are  open  to  choice  without  limitation.  In  the  two  earlier 
years,  all  the  different  lines  of  study  have  been  opened  up 
and  the  student  may  now  select  two  of  them  for  careful 
and  detailed  study  under  close  supervision  and  in  small 
classes.     In  the  Senior  year,  the  major,  taking  two  thirds 
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of  the  student's  time,  must  be  a  continuation  of  one  of  the 
four  subjects  of  the  Junior  year.  Here  again  the  work 
would  be  done  in  small  groups  in  close  association  with  a 
teacher  or  group  of  teachers.  In  the  two  years  taken  together 
it  would  amount  practically  to  a  full  year's  work  in  a  sub- 
ject to  which  the  student  had  already  been  introduced  in 
the  early  part  of  his  college  life.  If  the  student  has  within 
him  capacity  for  any  special  interest  he  should  find  in  such 
genuine  " majoring"  at  the  end  of  his  college  course,  con- 
ditions favorable  for  awakening  the  interest  to  full  activity 
and  for  developing  power  in  furthering  it  so  far  as  we  may 
fairly  expect  it  to  go  during  the  undergraduate  years. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  courses, 
may  I  stop  to  note  the  omission  of  two  subjects  for  which 
some  provision  must  be  made.  I  refer  to  the  teaching  of 
the  fine  arts,  including  music,  and  to  practice  in  public 
speech.  These  subjects  are  left  out  because  the  plan  is  as 
yet  a  mere  sketch.  In  any  definite  scheme  they  must  be 
firmly  established  in  some  way  or  other. 

With  regard  to  relations  between  courses,  may  I  call 
attention  to  the  continuity  in  the  series  of  required  courses 
and  in  the  sequence  of  elective  courses  as  well.  The  required 
studies  running  through  the  four  years  form  one  continuous 
intellectual  inquiry.  The  courses  in  history  treat  of  the 
institutions  revealed  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  the  Senior 
course  discusses  the  problems  for  which  history  has  furnished 
material.  The  Freshman  courses  in  institutions  and  mathe- 
matics and  logic  lead  directly  into  the  study  of  logic  and 
ethics,  which  in  turn  leads  into  the  history  of  thought, 
which  again  gives  another  body  of  content  for  the  Senior 
course  in  problems.  The  courses  in  science  lead  into  the  his- 
tory of  thought,  and  the  studies  in  literature  give  content 
for  both  historical  subjects  of  the  Junior  year.  In  the 
Senior  year,  the  entire  curriculum,  with  its  information, 
its  problems,  its  methods,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
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the  interpretation  of  a  group  of  problems  which  are  all 
bound  together  by  their  common  human  interest.  In  the 
field  of  electives,  the  same  relationship  holds  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  Senior  major  continues  one  of  the  Junior  subjects, 
which  is  itself  a  continuation  of  work  done  in  the  earlier  years. 

It  would  be  essential  to  the  working  out  of  such  a  plan 
that  the  college  student  should,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
studies,  be  informed  of  the  general  plan  and  outline  of  the 
curriculum.  To  the  Freshman  class  there  should  be  given 
a  series  of  lectures  which  would  sketch  the  course  of  study  as 
a  whole,  giving  its  essential  purposes  and  determining  the 
relations  of  each  study  to  the  other  studies  and  the  curricu- 
lum of  which  they  are  parts.  Such  lectures  if  properly  given 
would  illumine  and  direct  the  instruction  and  study  from 
beginning  to  end.  They  would  provide  a  plan  which  every 
teacher  and  every  pupil  might  be  expected  to  keep  in 
mind. 

With  respect  to  inclusiveness,  the  required  content  is  in- 
tended to  be  representative  of  the  system  of  human  knowl- 
edge as  a  whole.  Recognizing  the  limitation  of  time  in  four 
years  of  undergraduate  study,  it  attempts  to  select  the 
significant  intellectual  inquiries  and  to  so  relate  them  as  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  whole  while  establishing  acquaintance 
with  the  parts.  The  task  is  not  an  easy  one  and  there  is 
wide  room  for  differences  of  opinion.  But  to  do  it  in  some 
way  is  better  than  not  to  do  it  at  all.  One  can  simply  for- 
mulate one's  notion  and  then  submit  it  to  friends  and  col- 
leagues for  rending  and  reconstruction. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  ensure  that 
every  student  who  receives  a  liberal  degree  shall  have  gone 
through  an  intellectual  procedure  by  which  a  liberal  educa- 
tion may  be  secured.  We  are  not  content  with  the  assurance 
that  he  has  been  for  four  years  in  an  institution  within  which 
the  opportunities  of  liberal  culture  are  available.  We  prefer 
an  arrangement  by  which  those  opportunities  are  made  re- 
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quirements.  Then,  recognizing  the  artificiality  of  our  tests, 
we  may  teach  and  test  in  the  hope  that  what  is  intended 
may  be  accomplished. 

The  same  principle  may  be  stated  by  saying  that  the  lib- 
eral college  has  a  definite  intellectual  mission  and  it  has  no 
right  to  give  its  degrees  unless  that  mission  has  been  achieved. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  student  know  a  little  of  everything; 
so  far  as  it  is  possible,  he  should  be  given  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  so  extensive  and  so  unified  that  by  means  of  it 
he  may  get  a  fair  understanding  of  human  experience.  It 
is  not  enough  that  he  should  have  studied  one  subject  three 
years;  he  should  go  into  one  field  and  learn  how.jhinkm^ 
is  done  in  that  field.  I  would  define  the  intellectually  edu- 
I'Ulcd  man  as  one  who  can  bring  a  unified  interpretation  of 
the  world  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  human  experience, 
and  who  also  appreciates  how  thought  has  achieved  those 
results  which  have  made  his  interpretation  possible. 

From  the  arrangement  of  courses  here  proposed  there 
would  follow  a  number  of  advantages  which  are  perhaps 
worthy  of  mention. 

One  discouraging  feature  of  our  present  work  is  that, 
each  course  being  regarded  as  complete  in  itself,  the  student 
holds  himself,  or  is  held  by  us,  responsible  for  being  informed 
concerning  its  content  only  on  the  day  of  examination.  If 
at  some  later  time  we  should  call  on  him  for  evidence  of  his 
knowledge  of  it,  he  would  accuse  us  of  injustice  and  violation 
of  all  the  presuppositions  on  which  his  curriculum  is  built. 
But  in  the  plan  proposed,  each  course  given  is  itself  an  exam- 
ination in  the  courses  which  have  been  given  before.  If  the 
teaching  be  properly  done,  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  results  of  previous  courses  are  actually  available  for  use, 
and  if  they  are  not  available,  then  the  work  of  the  year  in 
question  cannot  be  properly  done.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  in  this  way  each  professor  examining  the  teachers  who 
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have  preceded  him  as  well  as  the  students  immediately  under 
his  charge. 

Again,  this  arrangement  would  make  it  possible  to  take 
cognizance  of  differences  in  content  and  method  between 
courses.  As  we  have  spread  before  students  lists  of  courses 
and  have  invited  them  to  choose,  we  have  inevitably  come 
to  regard  every  course  on  the  list  as  a  substitute  for  every 
other,  and,  therefore,  as  equivalent  to  it.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  has  been  the  establishment  of  false  uniformities  in 
methods  of  teaching.  The  teacher  of  literature  and  the 
teacher  of  mathematics  are  each  expected  to  take  the  same 
amount  of  the  student's  time  for  study,  to  require  classroom 
attendance  for  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week,  to  give 
the  same  kind  of  tests  and  examinations,  to  require  the 
same  sort  of  "scholarly"  work — to  make  sure  that  the  record 
of  intellectual  achievement  in  one  course  is  a  fair  substitute 
for  the  record  in  another.  But  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
such  uniformities  and  substitutions  are  altogether  illusory. 
Valuable  instruction  may  be  given  in  subjects  which  admit 
of  little  work  on  which  the  student  can  be  "tested."  And 
there  are  other  lines  of  study  in  which  the  teacher's  activity 
may  be  practically  limited  to  examining  what  the  student 
has  done.  Some  courses  should  claim  little  of  a  student's 
time  outside  the  classroom,*  others  can  make  use  of  far 
greater  assignments  than  are  now  possible  under  our  system 
of  equivalents.  But  if  we  were  teaching  under  such  a  system 
of  requirements  as  is  here  proposed,  the  total  demand  upon 
the  student  might  be  compounded  of  whatever  parts  might 
seem  best.  One  would  give  students  work  to  do,  not  to  keep 
them  busy,  but  because  the  work  is  worth  doing.  And  if  one 
had  nothing  for  them  to  do  at  any  specific  time,  one  could 
arrange  with  one's  colleagues  to  fill  up  the  gap. 

Still  another  advantage  for  the  teacher  would  appear  in  the 
uniformity  of  his  class.  Under  the  usual  elective  scheme, 
one  may  find  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors  in  the  same 
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classroom.  And  again,  within  each  of  these  groups  there 
may  be  every  possible  variation  of  previous  study  and  prep- 
aration. It  follows  from  this  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  work 
neither  teacher  nor  pupil  can  take  anything  for  granted. 
And  in  this  way  it  comes  to  pass  that  each  subject  is  taught 
without  regard  to  any  other,  as  a  thing  complete  in  itself, 
except  as  each  teacher  attempts  by  way  of  introduction  some 
hasty  establishment  of  relations.  This  may  be  the  teaching 
of  "  subjects  "  but  it  does  not  give  knowledge  in  any  genuine 
or  fundamental  sense. 

On  the  side  of  the  students,  the  plan  has  an  advantage 
which  is  very  important.  It  would  unite  all  the  college  in 
a  common  intellectual  enterprise.  The  modern  college  has 
lost  for  its  study  and  teaching  "the  tremendous  social  sanc- 
tion which  in  the  old  college  was  given  by  the  sense  of  intel- 
lectual solidarity.  Under  the  elective  scheme,  no  subject 
is  essential.  Why  study  physics  hard  when  other  students 
are  getting  an  education  without  it?  Why,  if  you  are  seeking 
for  a  liberal  education,  devote  yourself  to  a  subject,  without 
which  other  men  are  reaching  the  same  goal  for  which  you 
strive?  The  argument  is  bad  but  none  the  less  convincing. 
But  we  must  bring  back  to  our  students  the  conviction  that 
they  have  a  common  intellectual  task,  that  the  college  has 
a  definite  and  compelling  mission,  to  which  as  members  of 
the  group  they  owe  loyal  and  enthusiastic  devotion.  Let 
us  say  it  again — our  work  is  as  definite  as  that  of  technical 
or  professional  school;  it  can  rightly  claim  equal  earnestness 
and  greater  eagerness  and  enthusiasm. 

On  the  purely  mechanical  side,  the  plan  has  the  advan- 
tages of  simplicity.  It  reduces  the  number  of  courses  and  so 
makes  much  more  easy  the  arrangement  of  schedule  and  all 
related  matters.  It  would  enable  us  to  adjust  the  size  of 
divisions  for  instruction  on  some  reasonable  basis.  At  pres- 
ent the  size  of  a  class  is  commonly  dependent  simply  on  the 
number  of  students  electing  the  subject.    But  if  courses  were 
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required  of  all  students,  divisions  could  be  arranged  in  each 
case  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  work  done.  One  of  our  popular 
fallacies  is  that  there  is  a  certain  proper  size  for  a  college 
class.  But  it  is  clearly  untrue.  If  a  teacher  is  merely  lec- 
turing or  reading  there  is  virtually  no  limit  of  numbers  ex- 
cept the  extent  of  the  teacher's  personal  power.  If  one  is 
directing  a  piece  of  investigation,  each  student  must  be 
taken  separately.  And  between  these  limits  there  are 
many  adjustments  to  be  made  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  method  of  the  teacher.  It  would  con- 
duce both  to  economy  and  to  efficiency  if  these  adjustments 
could  be  made  by  choice  and  not  by  the  mere  chance  of 
student  election. 

My  impression  is  that  in  every  phase  of  our  intellectual 
work  teachers  and  pupils  alike  would  be  helped  by  greater 
definiteness  in  understanding  of  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  It  would  help  us  all  to  realise  that  we  are  not 
simply  giving  or  taking  courses,  but  are  engaged  in  a  process 
of  education.  In  the  face  of  a  real  unity  in  that  process, 
many  of  our  distinctions,  in  the  ranks  of  the  faculty  as  well 
as  among  the  students,  would  seem  arbitrary  and  artificial. 

On  the  elective  side,  the  plan  would  have  two  advan- 
tages. It  would  put  an  end  to  the  mere  gathering  up 
of  unrelated  courses  from  which  can  be  gained  little 
more  than  a  smattering  of  knowledge.  For  this  it  would 
substitute  the  choice  of  a  definite  intellectual  field  and 
would  try  to  ensure  that  in  this  field  the  student  should  do 
a  piece  of  thorough,  sustained,  and  systematic  study. 
Such  a  "majoring"  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  might 
be  expected  to  establish  (l)  habits  of  intellectual  work, 
and  (2)  an  intellectual  interest  which,  whether  or  not  sus- 
tained by  professional  activity,  would  remain  as  a  perma- 
nent element  of  culture  and  inquiry. 

As  I  leave  this  proposed  plan  for  your  consideration,  I 
must  apologize  for  saying  so  much  concerning  its  supposed 
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advantages.  May  I  say  again  that  the  plan  is  presented 
simply  for  criticism,  and  its  claims  have  been  set  forth  in 
the  hope  that  counter  claim  and  attack  may  reveal  its  de- 
fects. The  plan  does  express  certain  principles  in  which  I 
believe.  But  those  principles  are  open  to  challenge.  And 
even  if  they  were  valid,  it  is  clear  that  this  embodiment  of 
them  is  a  mere  sketch  which  can  become  a  plan  only  as  it 
is  torn  apart,  put  together  again  in  new  forms  and  with 
needed  supplementation,  subjected  to  all  the  generous  in- 
terpretation and  criticism  which  men  give  each  other  when 
they  are  working  together  in  a  common  cause  which  is 
more  important  to  them  than  is  their  own  discussion  of  it. 

One  explanation  I  must  make  before  closing  this  report. 
I  would  not  have  you  think  that,  in  our  devotion  to  the 
purely  educational  question,  students,  alumni,  faculty,  or 
president  have  neglected  or  ignored  the  other  phases  of 
college  life  and  activity.  The  year  and  a  half  which  have 
passed  since  September,  1912,  have  been  busy  and  full  of 
incident.  May  I  simply  list  happenings  and  enterprises, 
many  of  which  are  worthy  of  detailed  discussion?  With 
some  of  them  I  hope  to  deal  in  later  reports  to  you. 

The  social,  moral,  religious  activities  of  the  students  seem 
to  be  healthful  and  vigorous.  All  that  can  be  done  by  the 
students  themselves,  by  alumni,  faculty,  and  trustees,  to 
keep  these  activities  strong  must  be  eagerly  undertaken. 
A  new  plan  suggested  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Chris- 
tian Association  for  the  better  organization  of  the  religious 
work  is  well  worth  considering. 

The  college  has  been  busy  in  devising  new  forms  of  or- 
ganization. We  have  a  new  Student  Council  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  student  affairs,  an  Alumni  Council  which  is  to 
organize  and  render  efficient  J:he  activities  of  the  alumni,  and 
a  Faculty  Club  which  is  not  quite  so  serious  in  its  intention. 

In  the  field  of  external  equipment,  we  have  opened  the 
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Morris  Pratt  Memorial  Dormitory  and  have  partially  de- 
veloped Hitchcock  Field.  Announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Memorial  to  Noah  Webster  by 
Richard  Billings  of  the  class  of  1897,  and  of  the  anonymous 
gift  of  a  replica  of  the  John  Quincy  Adams  Ward  statue  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  fraternities  of  Psi  Upsilon  and 
Phi  Delta  Theta  have  erected  new  houses  which  are  welcome 
additions  to  our  architectural  scheme.  We  need  a  new 
building  for  the  library;  we  need  also  the  further  development 
of  Hitchcock  Field.  Within  the  realms  of  needs  also  I  can 
fairly  place  (1)  our  desire  for  a  suitable  building  for  the 
College  Commons  and  for  the  social  center  of  student  life 
and  (2)  adequate  rooms  for  the  offices  of  administration. 

Among  the  gifts  are  the  anonymous  contribution  of  $100,- 
000  to  establish  the  George  Daniel  Olds  professorship  in 
social  and  economic  institutions;  the  establishment  of  the 
William  Brewster  Clark  Memorial  Lectureship  by  Mrs. 
William  Brewster  Clark  and  Mr.  W.  Evans  Clark  of  the 
class  of  1910;  $5,000  from  the  class  of  1893  to  provide  for 
the  organizing  of  the  Alumni  Council;  the  bequest  of  $5,000 
from  Addison  Brown  of  the  class  of  1852  to  found  a  scholar- 
ship; $3,000  from  the  class  of  1878  to  found  a  scholarship; 
$500  from  the  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  to  further  in 
any  way  the  interest  in  scholarship  in  the  college. 

The  gifts  in  money  received  in  the  period  from  May, 
1913,  to  date  amount  to  $157,019.40.  In  addition  to  these 
are  the  books  and  furnishings  of  the  study  of  Clyde  Fitch 
presented  by  his  parents,  the  library  of  Charles  Sprague 
Smith  presented  by  Mrs.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  the  Beecher 
Elms  presented  by  the  class  of  1913, — and  many  other 
objects  of  value  and  interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  generous  and  hearty  interest  of  the  friends  of  the  college. 

Greater  than  any  other  need  is  that  of  income  for  the 
payment  of  salaries.  Our  professors  are  relatively  well  paid, 
but  the  teaching  profession  is  relatively  badly  paid.    If  we 
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:;an  take  the  lead  in  overcoming  this  difficulty,  we  shall  do 
%  splendid  service  for  the  cause  of  education  in  the  country 
it  large. 

Beginning  next  year,  every  Freshman  course,  with  one 
exception,  will  be  wholly  or  in  part  in  charge  of  full  pro- 
fessors. It  seems  very  desirable  that  the  newcomers  among 
the  students  should  be  brought  at  once  under  the  influence 
Df  the  teachers  who  have  won  permanent  places  on  our 
instructing  force. 

Throughout  the  academic  world  there  is  just  now  much 
liscussion  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Faculty 
n  the  general  scheme  of  college  and  university  control, 
rhere  are  many  questions  here  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  word  of  appreciation 
)f  the  hearty  support  and  kindly  co-operation  which  I  have 
'ound  on  every  hand.  A  time  of  change  in  any  college  is 
dmost  invariably  a  time  of  strain  and  tenseness.  On  the 
;vhole,  I  think  it  is  true  that  colleges  have  been  rather  radi- 
cal in  their  desire  to  change  institutions  outside  their  walls, 
3ut  very  conservative  in  dealing  with  their  own  methods 
md  traditions.  As  I  have  tried  to  show  in  these  pages  Am- 
lerst,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  been  demanding  of 
lerself  the  deepening  and  enriching  of  her  work.  It  is, 
therefore,  especially  gratifying  to  report  that  on  every  side 
[  have  been  made  to  feel  and  to  recognize  that  all  the  parts 
)f  the  college  community  are  working  together  in  mutual 
mderstanding  and  with  common  devotion  to  the  interests 
vhich  we  have  in  charge. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    DEAN    OF    THE    COLLEGE 

Alexander  Meiklejohn,  LL.D., 
President  of  Amherst  College. 

My  dear  Sir: — 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as  Dean  of 
the  College.  You  will  note  that  the  report  contains  certain 
statistical  tables  prepared  by  the  Registrar  together  with  his 
comments  on  them. 

The  comments  of  the  Registrar  upon  his  tables  leave  but 
little  to  be  added  by  me.  The  facts  with  reference  to  the 
geographical  distribution  are  especially  worthy  of  study  in 
their  bearing  on  the  decrease  in  our  numbers.  You  will  note 
that  whereas  in  the  New  England  States  Amherst  has  easily 
held  its  own,  its  losses  have  been  marked  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  We  are  apparently  losing 
our  hold  in  the  Middle  States. 

As  to  the  changes  in  enrollment  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  whereas,  in  the  year  1910-1911,  eighty  men 
left  college,  thirty-six  for  disciplinary  (mainly  scholastic) 
reasons,  in  the  year  1912-1913  only  fifty  left,  twenty-one  for 
scholastic  reasons.  There  is  evidence  in  these  statistics  that 
while  our  more  rigorous  requirements  may  have  kept  men 
from  entering  they  have  been  accompanied  by  a  marked  de- 
crease in  the  number  sent  away  for  failure. 

As  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  student  body,  I  have  never 
known  it  to  be  higher,  nor  that  indefinable  thing  called  "col- 
lege spirit"  to  be  more  wholesome.  Between  the  Faculty 
and  the  students  there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
and  co-operation  which  has  shown  itself  recently  in  a  very 
concrete  way  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Students'  Association. 
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Tables  Compiled  by  the  Registrar 

PART  I.    GENERAL  ENROLLMENT 
1912-1913 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  academic  year  was  426.     The 
distribution  among  the  four  classes  was: 

Seniors 105 

Juniors 88 

Sophomores 117 

Freshmen 112 

Fellows 4 

Total 426 

The  corresponding  enrollments  for  the  last  five  years  are 
as  follows: 

1908  1909  1910  1911  1912 

Seniors 106  103  107  99  105 

Juniors 104  123  105  117  88 

Sophomores 142  127  138  109  117 

Freshmen 172  174  144  137  112 

Fellows 4  5  8  2  4 


Total 528       532  502  464  426 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS 

United  States:     North  Atlantic  Division 

1908    1909    1910  1911  1912 

Connecticut 24         14  20  21  20 

Maine 4           5  5  4  3 

lyEassachusetts.  .  .' 151       147  138  134  141 

New  Hampshire 3           2  2  2  3 

New  Jersey 30         37  41  31  32 

New  York 169       182  153  144  118 

Pennsylvania 22         29  27  24  18 

Rhode  Island 6           7  6  3  5 

Vermont 10           6  10  5  5 
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United  States:     South  Atlantic  Division 

1908    1909    1910  1911  1912 

District  Columbia 6           3           2  3  2 

Florida 2          1           1  1  1 

Maryland 5           2           1  2  1 

West  Virginia 1           1           0  0  0 

Delaware,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia are  not  represented  during  the  period. 


United  States:     South  Central  Division 

1908    1909     1910    1911     1912 

Alabama 10  0  0  0 

Kentucky 110  11 

Mississippi 0  0001 

Tennessee 3  110  0 

Texas 0  1  0  0  0 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  are  not  represented 
during  the  period. 

United  States:     North  Central  Division 


Illinois 19 

Indiana 1 

Iowa , 2 

Kansas 0 

Michigan 4 

Minnesota 3 

Missouri 7 

Nebraska 7 

Ohio 20 

Wisconsin 2 


21 

23 

24 

19 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

6 

6 

8 

4 

4 

5 

4 

7 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

20 

18 

10 

11 

3 

3 

3 

4 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  are  not  represented  in 
this  period. 
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United  States:     Western  Division 

1908     1909     1910  1911  191% 

Arizona 0           0  0  0  1 

California 12  10  2 

Colorado 1           3  4  2  2 

Idaho 0           0  0  1  0 

Montana 3           3  1  2  0 

New  Mexico 1          0  0  0  0 

Oregon 7           6  7  7  4 

Utah 2           2  2  2  0 

Washington 2           2  0  1  1 

Nevada  and  Wyoming  are  not  represented  during  the 
period. 

Foreign  Lands 

1908    1909    1910    1911     1912 

Argentine  Republic 1  0  0  0  0 

Canada 0  0  0  3  0 

China 0  2  2  0  0 

France 11110 

India 3  12  0  0 

Japan 3  2  2  4  3 

PART  II.  CHANGES  IN  ENROLLMENT 
During  the  past  year  a  total  of  fifty  men  left  college. 
The  total  number  of  those  leaving  under  pressure  or  because 
si  discipline  directly  enforced  was  twenty-one.  Six  with- 
drew because  of  illness  and  twenty-three  for  purely  personal 
reasons.  There  were  no  expulsions  from  college  during  the 
year  and  no  one  was  suspended  for  the  violation  of  the  Honor 
System.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of 
withdrawals  by  classes  and  by  semesters,  and  gives  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawals. 

First  Second         Voluntary         Required 

Semester     Semester    withdrawals    withdrawals     Total 

913 1  1  0  2  2 

914 2  4  5  1  6 

915 11  8  12  7  19 

916 16  7  12  11  23 

Total 30  20  29  21  50 


u 

1915 

i9i£ 

Voluntary 

Required 

Total 

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

3 
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The  distribution  of  withdrawals  by  fraternities  is  as  follows: 

Fraternities  1913 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

BetaThetaPi 

Chi  Phi 

ChiPsi 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  . 

Delta  Upsilon 

Kappa  Theta 1 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Phi  Gamma  Delta .... 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Psi  Upsilon 

Theta  Delta  Chi 

Non  Fraternity 1 

Total 2        6       19       23  29  21  50 


PART  III.    GENERAL  RANK  OF  THE  STUDENTS  DURING  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1912-1913 

A.     The  Graduating  Class,  1913 

The  average  grade  for  four  years  of  the  graduates  for  the 
class  1913  was  77.22  per  cent;  of  the  B.  A.  graduates  77.98 
per  cent;  of  the  B.  S.  graduates  74.69  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  table  shows 
these  same  grades  for  the  classes  1905  to  1913  inclusive: 

Classes  Class  Average  B.  A.  Av.  B.  S.  Av. 

1913 " 77.22%  77.98%  74.69% 

1912 76.12%  76.72%  76.12% 

1911 76.98%  77.04%  76.66% 

1910.  .  . 76.83%  76.87%  73.64% 

1909.  .  .' 77.39%  77.71%  74.97% 

1908 78.31%  80.31%  73.55% 

1907 78.96%  79.45%  73.98% 

1906 80.62%  81.55%  76.25% 

1905 81 .  11%  81 .  32%  75 .  98% 
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The  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  same  classes  by 
the  A,  B,  C,  and  D  grades  is  given  by  percentages.  The 
percentage  of  those  dropped  in  each  class  is  also  shown. 

Classes  D         C          B  A  Dropped 

1913 4.4  32.4  15.9  1.1  46.0 

1912 8.2  29.4  8.9  1.8  51.8 

1911 7.4  29.5  15.9  0.0  47.2 

1910 : 10.4  35.0  11.0  1.8  41.7 

1909 7.3  35.2  20.0  0.6  37.0 

1908 3.8  35.6  19.7  4.5  36.4 

1907 3.4  30.5  18.6  4.2  43.2 

1906 6.8  29.7  33.9  7.6  ^22.0 

1905 8.2  26.4  26.4  9.9  *29.0 

B.     The  College,  1912-1913 

The  average  grade  for  the  entire  college  for  the  academic 
year  1912-1913  was  78.5  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison, 
a  statement  of  the  average  grades  for  the  last  four  years 
follows : 

1912-1913 78.5% 

1911-1912 77.9 

1910-1911 74.1 

1909-1910 ....74.4 

The  percentage  of  men  obtaining  F  grade  for  the  last  year 
was  1.5  and  of  those  obtaining  E  grade  4.0  per  cent,  making 
a  total  of  5.5  per  cent  failures  and  conditions  for  the  year. 
For  the  purposes  of  comparison  the  following  table  of  failures 
for  the  last  four  years  is  given : 

1912-1913 5.5% 

1911-1912 6.4 

1910-1911 6.5 

1909-1910 5.7 

The  above  figures  show  an  improvement  over  the  year 
1911-1912.     The   improvement  over  the  years   1910-1911 

4 
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and  1909-1910  is  much  greater  than  it  would  appear  from  the 
figures  above,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  failures  and  con- 
ditions for  1911-1912  and  1912-1913  include  all  the  E  grades 
as  well  as  the  F  grades.  Prior  to  September,  1911,  the 
passing  mark  was  50  per  cent  and  a  grade  of  E  was  passing. 
We  should,  therefore,  add  to  the  6.5  per  cent  for  1910-1911 
10.5  per  cent  of  E  grades  making  a  total  of  17  per  cent  of 
F's  and  E's  for  that  year:  and  in  1909-1910  we  should  add 
11.7  per  cent  of  E's  making  a  total  of  17.4  per  cent  E  and  F. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  drop  of  over  10  per  cent  of  E's  and  F's 
between  the  years  of  1910-1911  and  1911-1912. 

The  record  of  the  college  for  last  year  by  grades  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

F% 

1.8 

1.1 

E% 
5.4 
2.4 
4.0 

D% 
19.6 
15.7 

17.8 

31.5 
31.2 
31.4 

29.0 
31.4 
30.0 

A% 
12.6 
18  1 

Year 

1.5 

15.0 

4.0 

7.8 

31.4 

30.0 

15.0 

4.3 

19.8 

31.9 

28.6 

13.2 

10.5 

19.9 

30.0 

27.7 

11.9 

11.7 

20.2 

28.2 

25.7 

12.8 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  similar  figures  for  the 
last  four  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

F%     E%     D%     C%    B%     A% 

1912-1913 1.5 

1911-1912 2.1 

1910-1911 6.5 

1909-1910 5.7 

The  foregoing  tables  show  marked  diminution  in  the  lower 
grades  E  and  F  as  well  as  in  the  passing  grade  of  D  and  an 
increase  in  the  grades  C,  B  and  A.  This,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  report  last  year,  is  a  natural  result  of  the  raising  of  the 
pass  mark  from  E  to  D.  As  students  would  naturally  tend 
to  avoid  the  danger  point  the  higher  grades  are  also  likely  to 
be  affected.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  increase  in  the 
percentages  of  the  higher  grades  is  due  to  a  lowering  of 
standards  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
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PART  IV.  ENTRANCE  CREDITS  AND  FRESHMAN  RECORDS 

Table  I.     Detailed  Statement  of  Subjects  Presented  for  Admission 
September,  1912,  Class  of  1916 

A.  Sciences 

Subject                                   Certificates     Examinations     Total  Total  Points 

Biology 9                         4                 13  6.5 

Botany 6                         2                  8  4 

Chemistry 30                         9                 39  39 

Physics 33                       10                 43  43 

Physiography 2                        0                   2  1 

Physiology 11                        3                14  7 


100.5 
B.  Modern  Languages 

Subject                                   Certificates     Examinations  Total  Total  Points 

English  A 73                      33  106  212 

English  B 73                       33  106  106 

French  A 0                       43  43  86 

French  B 0                      21  21  21 

German  A 0                      63  63  126 

German  B 0                      36  36  36 


587 


a 

Ancient  Languages 

Subject 

Certificates 

Examinations  Total 

Total  Points 

Greek  A 

19 

1 

1 
3 
2 
3 
28 

20 
18 
13 
13 
13 
99 

20 

Greek  B 

17 

18 

Greek  C 

10 

13 

Greek  H 

11 

Greek  F 

10 

Latin  1 

71 

99 

Latin  2 

71 

28 

99 

Latin  3 

75 

24 

99 

99 

Latin  4 

66 

29 

95 

95 

Latin  5 

54 

23 

77 

77 

421 
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D.  History 

Subject  Certificate      Examinations 

History  A 65  19 

History  B 12  0 

History  C 21  8 

History  D 32  9 


"otal 

Total  Points 

84 

84 

12 

12 

29 

29 

41 

41 

166 


E.  Mathematics 
Subject                                   Certificate       Exarr 

Mathematics  A 70 

Mathematics  B 0 

Mathematics  C 77 

Mathematics  D 0 

Mathematics  F 0 


tinatio 

*is    Total 

Total  Points 

33 

103 

154.5 

8 

8 

4 

26 

103 

103 

11 

11 

5.5 

6 

6 

3 

Table  I  A  Summary 

Departments  Number  Points 

Science 100 . 5 

English 318 

French 107 

German 162 

Modern  Languages 

History 

Greek 51 

Latin 370 

Ancient  Languages 

Mathematics 270 


270 

Totals 
100.5 


587 
166 


421 
270 


Considering  the  enrollment  of  the  class  of  1916  from  a 
geographical  standpoint  it  appears  that  21  entered  from  New 
England  Academies  or  private  schools  and  34  from  New 
England  High  Schools  making  a  total  of  56  who  prepared  in 
New  England  Schools.  Academies  outside  of  New  England 
sent  27  and  high  schools  outside  of  New  England  24.  The 
schools  outside  of  New  England,  therefore,  prepared  51  men 
for  admission. 

The  following  tables  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work 
of  those  who  entered  by  certificate  or  by  examination  from 
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the  New  England  schools,  from  the  schools  outside  of  New 
England  and  by  the  New  York  Regents'  Examinations. 

Table  II.     New  England  Schools 

A.  Certificate 

Subject                                                 Accepted  Enrolled  D  Grade  Failed 

Botany 3  0  0  0 

Chemistry 13  5  0  1 

English ; 40  40  9  4 

French ." 0  0  0  0 

German 0  0  0  0 

Greek 8  5  0  0 

History 36  1  0  0 

Latin 40  32  4  1 

Mathematics  A 33  31  6  4 

Mathematics  C 36  34  7  6 

Physics 16  0  0  0 

Physiography 0  0  0  0 

Physiology 1  0  0  0 

Zoology 2  10  0 

Total 228  149  26  16 

Schools  Represented  =  31     F=10.7%     D  =  17.4% 

B.  Examination 

Subject                                                   Accepted  Enrolled  D  Grade  Failed 

Botany 0  0  0  0 

Chemistry 5  3  1  0 

English 15  15  6  0 

French 32  22  3  3 

German 29  19  2  1 

Greek 1  1  0  -0 

History 5  0  0  0 

Latin 13  9  1  1 

Mathematics  A 16  16  5  4 

Mathematics  C 13  13  5  4 

Physics 2  0  0  0 

Physiography 0  0  0  0 

Physiology 0  0  0  0 

Zoology 0  0  0  0 

Total 131  98  23  13 

Schools  Represented  =  30     F  =  13 . 3%     D  =  23 . 5% 
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Table  III.     Extra-New  England  Schools  (excluding  N.  Y.  Regents) 
A.                                                     Certificate 

Subject                                                   Accepted  Enrolled  D  Grade      Failed 

Botany 2  0  0  0 

Chemistry 13  8  1  0 

English 33  33  15  3 

French 0  0  0  0 

German 0  0  0  0 

Greek 7  6  0  0 

History 32  0  0  0 

Latin 32  24  3  3 

Mathematics  A 30  30  6  11 

Mathematics  C 27      .  27  5  10 

Physics 13  3  0  0 

Physiography 1  0  0  0 

Physiology 6  0  0  0 

Zoology 8  3  0  1 

Total 204  134  30  28 

Schools  Represented  =  35     F  =  20 . 9%     D  =  22 . 4% 


B.  Examination 

Subject  Accepted  Enrolled 

Botany 1  0 

Chemistry 5  4 

English 18  18 

French 11  8 

German 24  18 

Greek 2  2 

History 16  1 

Latin 20  14 

Mathematics  A 9  8 

Mathematics  C 11  10 

Physics 6  0 

Physiography 1  0 

Physiology 3  0 

Zoology 3  1 

Total 130  84 

Schools  Represented  =  32    F  =  22 . 6%    D  =  15 . 5% 


D  Grade 

Failed 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 
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Table  IV.     New  York  State  Regents 
A.  Class  of  1916 

Subject                                                  Accepted     Enrolled  D  Grade  Failed 

Botany 2                  0  0  0 

Chemistry 3                  2  0  0 

English 11                 11  2  1 

French 3                   2  0  0 

German 10                  7  0  1 

Greek 1110 

History 9                  1  0  0 

Latin 9                  7  2  0 

Mathematics  A 6                  6  1  1 

Mathematics  C 6                  6  1  2 

Physics 4                  0  0  0 

Physiography 1                  0  0  0 

Physiology 3                  0  0  0 

Zoology 3                  1  0  0 

Total 71                44  7  5 

Schools  Represented  =11     F  =  1 1 . 4%     D  =  15 . 9% 


B.  Classes  1912-1916 

Subject                                                Accepted  Enrolled 

Botany 11  0 

Chemistry 16  7 

English 64  64 

French 11  8 

German 52  41 

Greek 4  4 

History 56  1 

Latin 57  39 

Mathematics  A 43  38 

Mathematics  C 51  48 

Physics 50  5 

Physiography '.  .  .  .             8  0 

Physiology 16  0 

Zoology 12  2 

Total 451  257 

Schools  Represented  =  48    F  =  8%     D  =  14 . 8% 


D  Grade 

Failed 

0 

0 

1 

1 

10 

3 

1 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

6 

2 

8 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

38 
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Summary — Class  of  1916 

Certificate  Examination 

Failure       D  Grade  Failure     D  Grade 

New  England 10.7%         17.4%  13.3%        23.5% 

Outside  New  England 20 . 9%         22 . 4%  22 . 6%         15.5% 

Regents 11. 4%        15.9% 

The  foregoing  tables  apparently  indicate  that  the  certifi- 
cates from  the  New  England  schools  are  better  evidence  of 
preparation  than  those  received  from  the  schools  outside  of 
New  England;  also  that  the  New  England  schools  on  the  whole 
furnish  better  preparation  for  admission,  whether  the  candi- 
date comes  by  certificate  or  by  examination,  than  do  those 
outside  of  New  England.  The  figures  would  also  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  New  York  Regents'  Examinations  furnish 
a  better  examination  test  than  those  which  have  been  given 
by  the  college  or  by  the  College  Entrance  Board. 

Of  those  enrolled  in  the  Class  of  1916  fifteen  were  sons  of 
alumni.  The  following  table  of  reasons  assigned  for  coming 
to  Amherst  College  is  taken  from  the  matriculation  blank 
and  may  be  of  interest: 

Influenced  by  alumni 61 

Relatives  of  alumni 34 

Preferred  small  college 21 

"Amherst  Spirit" 5 

Persuaded  by  friends 2 

For  the  classical  training 5 

For  mathematics 1 

The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  of  Freshmen  by 
the  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  and  special  requirements  for  the  past  eight 
years: 
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B.  A. 

1910 117 

1911 109 

1912 101 

1913 97 

1914 56 

1915 68 

1916 66 

1917 92 


B.  S. 

Specials 

37 

13 

40 

15 

40 

13 

64 

9 

72 

5 

63 

2 

34 

5 

34 

4 

PART  V.    ENROLLMENT  IN  MAJORS 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in 
majors  as  distributed  among  the  departments. 

Subject  1st  Major  2d  Major  3d  Major  Total  Major 

Biology 6.7  9.4         10.8  8.4 

Chemistry 7.9  6.1           6.0  6.9 

Physics 0.0  0.5           0.0  0.2 

Mathematics 8.6  8.0           4.8  7.8 

Geology 0.0  0.0          2.4  0.4 

Greek 2.2  5.2           4.8  3.7 

Latin 16.9  13.7          3.6  13.7 

French 11.2  23.1  19.3  16.9 

Italian .7  0.0           3.6  0.9 

German 6.4  9.0          2.4  6.7 

English 62.5  21.2  20.5  29.7 

History 0.0  2.8  15.7  3.4 

Music 0.0  0.0           1.2  0.2 

Philosophy ).0  [0.9          4.8  1.1 

Science    (including    mathe- 
matics)   23.2    .  24.0  24.0  23.6 

Ancient  Language 19.1  18.9           8.4  17.4 

Romance  Language 11.9  23.1  22.9  17.8 

Modern  Language 18.3  32.1  25.3  24.6 


PART  VI.    READING  EXAMINATIONS  IN  FRENCH  AND 
GERMAN 

In  the  class  of  1915  thirty-one  men  have  passed  the  Ger- 
man Reading  Examination  and  forty-six  the  French  Reading 
Examination.     In  this  class  twenty-six  men  who  have  taken 
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Greek  are  exempt  from  one  of  the  Modern  Language  Reading 
Examinations.  Twenty -five  men  in  the  class  have  entirely 
met  the  Reading  requirements. 

In  the  class  of  1916  twelve  men  have  passed  the  French 
Reading  Examination  and  twenty-three  the  German  Reading 
Examination.  It  appears  that  in  both  classes  the  men  are 
taking  every  precaution  to  meet  these  requirements. 

In  conclusion,  a  cordial  word  of  appreciation  is  due  to  the 
Registrar  and  his  assistants  for  their  efficient  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  administration.  Among  other  things  the  record- 
ing system  in  use  has  been  so  successfully  developed  by 
Professor  Goodale  that  in  many  of  its  details  it  has  served  as 
a  model  for  other  colleges.  Let  me  add  that  his  work  is 
heavily  handicapped  by  the  limitations  of  the  single  small 
office  in  which  it  has  to  be  done.  The  corresponding  need 
implied  is  obvious. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George   D.   Olds, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

November  19,  1913. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

To  the  President  of  Amherst  College: 

The  health  of  the  college  community  for  the  past  collegiate 
year  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  epidemic  and  no 
scarcity  of  water  to  cause  uneasiness  for  fear  of  one.  There 
has  been  no  fatality  and  no  critical  case,  although  there  were 
four  operations  for  appendicitis. 

During  the  winter  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  of  a  rather 
virulent  type  occurred  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  affecting 
principally  residents  in  North  Amherst  and  the  students  in 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  A  total  of  sixty 
cases  were  reported,  twenty-one  at  the  State  College.     There 
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were  several  fatalities  of  which  three  were  of  students  of  the 
State  College,  one  occurring  in  our  infirmary.  Strict  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  taken  at  Amherst  College,  sanitary 
advice  given  the  students  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  no  cases 
occurred  among  our  undergraduates.  There  were  three  cases 
in  the  families  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  Utter 's  boy  and  the 
wife  and  son  of  Professor  Doughty.  Mrs.  Doughty  died 
after  a  short  illness.  These  three  cases  could  not  be  traced 
to  the  same  source  of  infection  as  those  at  the  State  College. 
While  the  representatives  of  the  state  board  of  health  who 
investigated  the  epidemic  were  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  caus- 
ation, the  probability  is  that  it  was  the  infection  of  the  milk 
supply  to  the  State  College  dining  hall. 

One  of  our  students  contracted  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  in 
June,  but  it  bore  no  relation  to  the  earlier  epidemic.  He  was 
quarantined  at  Pratt  Infirmary  and  his  companions  isolated 
for  a  time. 

There  have  been  231  excuses  on  account  of  sickness  granted 
by  this  department  during  the  year,  a  number  somewhat  less 
than  usual.  These  excuses  average  5.4  days  in  length,  which 
indicates  for  the  sick  students  an  average  of  2.1  per  cent  loss 
of  time,  and  for  all  the  students  in  college  of  1.1  per  cent. 

If  we  substract  from  the  231  cases  those  who  were  excused 
for  church,  chapel  or  physical  exercise  only  we  get  a  total  of 
209  students  granted  sick  excuses  from  class  room  work  with 
an  average  detention  of  4.9  days,  or  1.9  per  cent  of  the  college 
year.  This  would  give  an  average  detention  for  all  the  stu- 
dents in  college  of  2.4  days  or  slightly  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
their  time.  These  figures  correspond  closely  with  those 
given  in  the  report  for  1910-1911. 

Exhibit  No.  1  shows  the  distribution  of  these  231  cases  by 
diseases.  Naturally  many  of  the  cases  were  light,  even 
trivial,  but  sufficient  for  the  granting  of  an  excuse  from  college 
work  for  a  time.     A  considerable  number  also  are  given  from 
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chapel,  church  or  physical  exercise  only,  which  would  mate- 
rially lessen  the  total.  There  were  treated  at  the  infirmary 
sixty-two  cases,  a  number  which  probably  fairly  represents 
the  relation  of  illness  to  "petty"  illness. 

Exhibit  No.  Ogives  the  distribution  of  these  cases  by  houses. 
At  times  there  seemed  to  be  an  unusually  large  number  of 
cases  in  certain  houses  and  it  was  thought  that  possibly  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  these  houses  might  be  responsible. 
The  small  amount  of  data  extending  over  but  one  year  would 
naturally  be  inconclusive  unless  a  great  preponderance  of 
illness  at  a  given  house  was  shown.  This  the  figures  do  not 
show.  The  summary  of  several  years  may,  however,  be  of 
value  in  indicating  the  relative  sanitary  standing  of  various 
locations. 

The  annual  inspection  of  the  thirteen  fraternity  houses  of 
the  college  showed  them  generally  in  good  sanitary  condition 
and  well  protected  from  fire.  The  completion  within 
the  year  of  two  new  fraternity  houses  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion and  with  due  regard  to  sanitation  deserves  favorable 
mention.  The  department  has  been  impressed,  in  making 
these  examinations  for  the  past  six  years,  with  the  importance 
of  the  janitor  in  the  keeping  of  fraternity  houses  in  a  sanitary 
condition.  The  heating,  lighting  and  cleaning  largely  de- 
volve on  him. 

A  bacteriological  examination  of  the  water  in  the  swimming 
pool  made  in  February  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Emerson  of  Springfield 
showed  it  to  be  remarkably  free  from  microorganisms,  and 
sterile  so  far  as  pathogenic  bacteria  are  concerned.  This 
is  positive  evidence  that  our  method  of  filtration  and  sterili- 
zation is  efficient. 

During  the  year,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Harold 
I.  Pratt,  the  department  has  been  enabled  to  inaugurate  a 
plan  whereby  a  clean,  sterilized  towel  and  sterilized  trunks 
are  provided  gratis  to  each  bather.     This  has  reduced  the 
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liability  of  contagion  from  promiscuous  use  of  towels  and 
clothing. 

Exhibit  No.  1 

Distribution  of  Sick  Excuses  by  Diseases 


Injuries  and  surgical 54 

Indigestion 20 

Bronchitis 19 

"Fag" 18 

Colds 17 

Eye  trouble 16 

La  grippe 11 

Pharyngitis 8 

Tonsilitis 7 

Measles 7 


German  Measles 1 

Boils 7 

Headache 6 

Diarrhoea 6 

Jaundice 4 

Fever 3 

Suspects 3 

Pleurisy 1 

Miscellaneous 16 
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Exhibit  No.  2 


Distribution  of  Sick  Excuses  by  Houses 

Phi  Gamma  Delta 19 


Alpha  Delta  Phi 10 

BetaThetaPi 24 

Chi  Phi 17 

ChiPsi 8 

Delta  Upsilon 10 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 16 

Kappa  Theta 4 

Phi  Delta  Theta 18 


Phi  Kappa  Psi 10 

Psi  Upsilon 23 

Sigma  Delta  Rho 5 

Theta  Delta  Chi 9 

Dormitories 34 

Town 22 

Out  of  town 2 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 
1912-1913 

To  the  President  of  Amherst  College: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Library  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1913. 

The  growth  of  the  Library  for  the  past  year  and  for  the 
four  preceding  years  is  as  follows : 
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1908-09  1909-10  1910-11  1911-12  1912-13 
Volumes  received  by  purchase    1,700        1,983        1,985        2,179        1,584 
Volumes  received  by  binding 

periodicals,  etc 539  686  577        1,030  608 

Volumes  received  by  gift 796  917  668  991  708 


3,035        3,586        3,230        4,200        2,900 


The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Library  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  104,422.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  books  by  classes : 


General  Works 

Philosophy 

Religion 

Sociology 

Philology 

Natural  Science 

Useful  Arts 

Fine  Arts 

Literature 

History,  Travel  and  Biography 

Fiction 

"Brace"  Library 

Unclassified  United  States  Documents 


During  Year 

Total  in  Library 

86 

3,082 

77 

2,820 

131 

6,827 

604 

12,657 

169 

6,450 

518 

15,844 

147 

4,686 

128 

2,140 

561 

23,987 

332 

17,618 

42 

2,467 

11 

2,576 

94 

3,268 

2,900  104,422 


The  Librarian 's  report  for  last  year  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  total  number  of  books  in  the  Library,  as  then 
reported,  was  necessarily  approximate,  and  gave  the  reasons 
why  this  should  be  so.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  have  the 
figure  accurate,  and  an  actual  count  of  the  books  has  been 
made  during  the  year,  so  that  the  figures  now  presented  may 
be  accepted  as  correct. 

The  accessions  for  the  year  show  a  large  falling  off,  the  pur- 
chases being  the  smallest  for  many  years,  while  the  number 
of  volumes  bound  and  of  gifts  is  much  below  that  of  last  year. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  untoward  causes,  but  is  capable  of  a 
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very  simple  explanation.  The  library  year  and  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  college  have  never  corresponded — a  fact  from 
which  considerable  inconvenience  has  arisen.  It  had  always 
been  customary  for  the  Library  to  hold  over  a  large  number 
of  bills  through  the  summer  and  pay  them  in  the  fall,  out  of 
the  following  year's  appropriation.  In  other  words,  the 
financial  year  of  the  Library  always  overlapped  that  of  the 
college.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  making  them 
uniform  were  so  obvious  that  it  seemed  best  to  incur  the 
necessary  disadvantages.  The  bills  which  would  otherwise 
have  gone  over  were  paid  in  July  of  1912,  the  Library  thereby 
accepting  a  deficit  of  about  $900.  Allotments  to  the  various 
departments  for  the  year  covered  by  this  report  were  much 
cut  down,  and  by  being  as  economical  as  possible  the  deficit 
was  reduced  to  less  than  $400,  which  we  expect  to  get  rid  of 
during  this  coming  year.  In  viewing  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  accessions  for  1912-1913  and  those  for  1911-1912 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  for  the  latter  year 
were  abnormal  and  will  certainly  never  be  equalled  so  long  as 
our  book  funds  remain  the  same. 

Purchases 

In  all  1,584  books  were  bought  at  an  average  price  of  $2.77 
— a  high  average  and  one  testifying  to  the  quality  of  these 
accessions.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Reports 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  London,  1874  to 
date,  in  125  volumes; Martens, Recueil  de  Traites,96  volumes; 
Handbuch  der  Naturwissenschaften,  4  volumes  as  far  as 
issued;  Great  American  Debates,  14  volumes;  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  Library  Atlas,  new  edition,  2  volumes;  U.  S.  Catalogue 
of  Books  in  print  January  1,  1912;  Neudrucke  deutscher 
Literaturwerke  des  16  u.  17  Jahrh.,  224  volumes;  Doumerge, 
Jean  Calvin;  Pastor,  Erlaut.  und  Erganzungen  zu  Janssen's 
Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes,  7  volumes;  Sorel,  L 'Europe 
et  la  revolution  frangaise,  8  volumes;  Tomassetti,  La  Cam- 
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pagna  Romana,  3  volumes ; Starr,  Indians  of  Southern  Mexico; 
Macalister,  Excavations  of  Gezer,  3  volumes;  and  Thomp- 
son, Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Epigraphy.  We  also 
completed  our  set  of  the  Jahrbuch  der  deutschen  Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft  by  the  purchase  of  30  volumes ;  added  29  volumes 
to  our  collection  of  the  Societe  des  anciens  textes  Frangaise, 
and  received  the  numbers  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  so 
far  as  issued.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  three 
very  rare  and  out-of-print  volumes  of  the  British  Calendar 
of  State  Papers — these  completing  our  sets  of  Venetian  and 
Spanish  Papers;  and  received  five  volumes  of  the  edition  now 
appearing  of  Euler's  Opera  Omnia. 

Gifts 

While  the  gifts  to  the  Library  were  not  so  numerous  or  so 
notable  as  those  in  last  year's  report,  they  were  still  well  up 
to  the  average.  From  the  University  of  Michigan  came  a 
facsimile  of  the  Washington  Manuscript  of  the  four  gospels, 
a  beautiful  volume,  made  possible  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Charles  Freer  of  Detroit.  The  Commission  on  Archives  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  sent  two  more  volumes  in 
continuation  of  those  given  last  year,  and  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington  presented  fifteen  volumes  of  their 
important  literary  and  scientific  monographs.  The  reports 
of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey  have  been  sent  to  us  as 
usual  by  Prof.  William  B.  Clark,  '84,  while  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams,  '73,  has  shown  his  interest  in  a  practical  way  by 
giving  us  ninety  miscellaneous  volumes  and  sixty-one  pam- 
phlets. Of  the  faculty  Professors  Andrews,  Crook,  Elwell, 
Lancaster  and  Phillips  all  figure  in  the  list  of  donors.  This 
being  a  depository  library  we  receive  each  year  the  documents 
issued  by  the  various  government  departments,  as  well  as 
the  publications  of  this  state  and  many  others.  The  Library 
is  only  too  glad  to  get  miscellaneous  books  and  pamphlets, 
provided  always  that  it  may  keep  only  such  things  as  may 
be  needed,  and  dispose  of  the  rest. 
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The  Charles  Sprague-Smith  Library 

This  collection,  presented  to  the  College  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Sprague-Smith,  comprises  about  2,000  books  on  comparative 
literature,  and  is  a  great  addition  to  the  Library's  resources. 
The  larger  part  of  it  was  received  during  the  year,  and  has 
been  practically  all  catalogued  and  made  ready  for  use.  It 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  gift  that  the  Library  should 
be  kept  in  a  separate  room,  the  Committee  Room  at  the 
right  of  the  entrance  has  been  entirely  fixed  over  and  refur- 
nished for  that  purpose,  and  made  into  a  very  attractive 
place.  This  gift,  followed  so  shortly  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Clyde  Fitch  Library  had  been  presented  to  the  col- 
lege, leads  us,  not  unnaturally,  to  hope  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era. 

Circulation 

The  circulation  for  the  past  four  years  has  shown  a  steady 
increase,  the  figures  for  this  year  having  been  11,077,  a  gain 
of  2|  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  For  the  first  time 
we  have  kept  track  of  the  proportion  of  the  circulation  be- 
longing to  student  borrowers,  and  find  it  has  amounted  to 
61  per  cent.  A  fact  such  as  this  has  perhaps  no  special  value, 
but  is  of  interest  in  showing  that  the  student  body  not  only 
does  the  bulk  of  the  reference  work  in  the  Library,  but  does 
also  the  larger  share  of  outside  reading.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  but  that  this  total  of  circulation  could  be  in- 
creased very  largely  if  we  were  able  to  meet  at  all  adequately 
the  demand  for  new  books,  and  for  books  of  a  general  and 
more  popular  nature.  Our  present  funds  permit  us  to  do 
almost  nothing  along  these  lines. 

Catalogue 

Much  progress  has  again  been  made  in  the  revision  of  the 
Catalogue  and  the  end  of  the  year  found  the  work  well  ad- 
vanced in  the  letter  L.     It  is  difficult  to  prophesy  in  matters 
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of  this  sort,  but  if  the  present  rate  is  maintained,  two  years 
more  should  see  us  very  near  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Not 
only  the  convenience  but  the  real  value  of  our  service  will  be 
enormously  increased  by  the  completion  of  this  revision, 
and  it  will  mark  a  long  step  ahead  in  the  development  of  the 
Library. 

We  have  as  usual  availed  ourselves  of  printed  cards  so  far 
as  we  could,  and  have  bought  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  American  Library  Association  and  added  to  the 
catalogue  during  the  year  over  11,000. 

Financial 

The  financial  report  of  the  year  may  be  summarized  in  the 
following  tables  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

RECEIPTS 

Adams  Benevolent  Fund $88 .  74 

J.  Brace  Fund 54.87 

W.  F.  Draper  Fund 54.87 

G.  H.  Gilbert  Fund 579.30 

Joel  Giles  Fund 2,775.90 

E.  A.  Crane  Fund 1,619.12 

E.  W.  Currier  Fund 507.82 

Sears,  Leverett  and  Barton  Fund 112.29 

W.  S.  Tyler  Memorial  Fund 1,111 .96 

Transfer  from  James  Fund 291 .  81 

Transfer  to  Romance  Department 125.00 

Received  for  books  sold 323 .  10 

"~  $7,644. 78 
EXPENDITURES 

Books $4,398.06 

Binding 859.72 

Periodicals 1,397.95 

Supplies 218.34 

Printing 87.30 

Express,  freight  and  incidentals 168 .  94 

$7,130.31 
Balance  to  apply  on  deficit $514 .  47 
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While  the  Library  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  such 
extensive  book  funds — they  amount  now  to  about  $140,000 
— it  is  nevertheless  true  that  several  of  the  departments, 
having  received  no  special  gifts  in  the  way  of  funds,  are  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  their  inability  to  provide  book  collec- 
tions adequate  to  their  needs.  This  whole  matter  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Trustees  last  year,  and 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  may  be  devised 
in  the  near  future  for  remedying  the  situation. 

Instruction  in  Use  of  Library 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  giving  students  some 
instruction  in  the  use  of  a  library  ought  to  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious. A  great  many  institutions  are  already  doing  this, 
and  we  shall  fail  to  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  until 
such  instruction  is  given  here.  The  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
English  department  is  assured  and  the  plan  as  contem- 
plated provides  for  the  students  in  Freshman  English — 
compulsory  for  the  whole  class — coming  to  the  Library  in 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve  for  two  periods  of  an  hour  each.  The 
first  period  will  be  taken  up  with  an  explanation  of  the  cata- 
logue, the  classification,  and  the  arrangement  of  books  in  the 
stack;  while  the  second  will  be  devoted  to  reference  and 
bibliographical  works — their  nature,  scope  and  use.  If  this 
scheme  can  be  put  into  operation,  as  we  hope  it  may,  some 
time  during  the  coming  year,  the  results  should  be  immediate 
and  far-reaching.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  we 
are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  Library  hand- 
book. The  last  one  was  issued  in  1897  and  the  growth  of 
the  Library  since  that  time  has  brought  with  it  many  changes 
and  readjustments  in  the  rules.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make 
the  new  one  as  complete  a  source  of  information  as  possible, 
and  will  include  in  it  not  only  the  rules  governing  the  use  of 
books,  description  of  the  Library's  special  collections,  list  of 
periodicals  received,  etc.,  but  also  a  brief  summary  of  the 
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scheme  of  classification  and  the  methods  of  cataloguing. 
With  this  and  the  plan  of  instruction  outlined  above  there 
should  be  no  excuse  for  ignorance  as  to  the  Library's  re- 
sources, nor  much  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  them. 

General  Matters 

The  over-crowding  of  the  book  stack,  often  referred  to  in 
these  reports,  has  become  a  problem  demanding  immediate 
solution.  If  there  should  be  no  prospect  of  a  new  Library  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  room  by  re- 
moving such  books  as  can  best  be  spared,  and  storing  them  in 
some  other  building  on  the  campus.  The  Treasurer  will  be 
asked  during  the  coming  year  to  provide  shelf  room — prob- 
ably in  the  top  of  Walker  Hall— for  from  7,000  to  10,000  vol- 
umes, which  will  relieve  the  situation  for  perhaps  two  years. 
This  solution  is,  however,  merely  temporary,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  There  is  involved 
besides  the  physical  difficulty  of  transferring  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  books  from  one  building  to  another — and  doing  it  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  due  order — the 
added  labor  of  indicating  on  the  catalogue  cards  the  new 
location  of  each  book,  and  finally  of  rearranging  our  entire 
book  collection  to  take  advantage  of  the  room  gained  by  the 
removal.  Such  an  undertaking  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  with  the  Library  staff  as  it  was  three  years  ago  and 
even  now  must  mean  a  curtailing  of  our  activities  in  some 
directions. 

The  Library  receives  each  year  a  large  amount  of  very 
valuable  material  from  other  institutions  and  from  scientific 
societies  sent  supposedly  in  exchange  for  similar  material. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  what  little  we  have  been  able  to  offer  has 
never  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  we  have  already  received  notice  from  several  that 
they  feel  compelled  to  stop  sending  their  publications  to  us 
until  such  time  as  we  were  able  to  reciprocate  in  kind.     We 
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subscribe  to  thirty  copies  of  each  issue  of  the  Amherst  Gradu- 
ates' Quarterly,  and  send  them  to  a  selected  list  of  colleges 
and  universities;  while  the  action  of  the  Trustees  last  year, 
by  which  the  Library  received  125  copies  of  Professor  Loomis's 
book,  "Hunting  Extinct  Animals  in  the  Patagonian  Pampas," 
for  such  distribution  as  seemed  best  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service.  Neither  of  these  things,  however,  at  all  meets  the 
situation.  In  fact  it  can  never  be  adequately  met  until  the 
college  issues  some  sort  of  publication — a  series  of  studies 
and  monographs — representing  the  original  work  of  members 
of  the  Faculty.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  permissible  to 
say  a  few  words  about  a  matter  in  which  the  librarian,  at 
least,  is  very  much  interested.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  prove 
that  the  average  college  library  is  lacking  entirely  in  research 
material.  It  is  almost  equally  easy  to  prove  that  the  average 
college  teacher  does  not  do  research  work.  Is  there  not  a 
direct  connection  between  these  two  facts? — a  connection 
as  direct,  perhaps,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect?  It  we  admit 
the  value  and  desirability  of  research  work  for  the  university, 
we  may  surely  assume  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  for  the 
college — that  it  would  contribute  freshness  and  vitality  to 
the  teaching,  and  do  much  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  schol- 
arship. The  addition  to  our  book  funds  of  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  this  specific  purpose 
would  enable  us  to  say  to  our  professors  who  were  interested 
in  doing  some  piece  of  original  work,  "The  Library  will  make 
this  possible  for  you  by  obtaining  the  material  and  putting 
it  at  your  disposal.  Furthermore,  if  the  result  comes  up  to 
expectations  we  will  publish  it,  or,  if  it  has  been  written  espe- 
cially for  some  periodical,  will  reprint  it,  in  the  college  Series 
referred  to  above. "  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  do 
more  for  the  cause  of  teaching  in  the  college,  or  more  to  give 
the  college  standing  in  the  educational  world.  And  inciden- 
tally, of  course,  the  quality  of  the  Library's  book  collection 
would  be  distinctly  and  steadily  improved,  and  material 
provided  for  exchange  with  other  institutions. 
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While  this  may  sound  comparatively  simple — as  if  it  were 
merely  a  matter  of  supplying  the  needed  funds — no  one  un- 
derstands better  than  the  librarian  the  practical  and  very 
real  difficulties  such  a  scheme  would  have  to  contend  with. 
He  has  brought  it  to  your  attention  only  because  he  is 
convinced  that  a  way  can  be  found  of  making  it  possible  and 
because  he  believes  it  would  be  worth  far  more  than  any- 
thing it  might  cost. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  tables  showing  the  details  of 
the  circulation,  the  use  of  books  in  the  Reference  Room  for 
required  reading,  and  admissions  to  the  stack,  as  well  as  some 
comparative  figures  for  the  past  four  years.  We  intend  this 
next  year  to  make  our  records  include  books  brought  out 
from  the  stack  for  use  in  the  Reference  Room — a  very  large 
part  of  our  work. 

The  Library  is  fortunate  in  having  so  well  trained  and 
equipped  a  staff  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  their  con- 
tinued interest  and  devotion. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  S.  Fletcher. 

CIRCULATION  AND  READING  ROOM  STATISTICS 

Circulation 

By  Months  By  Classes 

September 348         General  Works 1,518 

October 1,050         Philosophy 612 

November 1,132         Religion 410 

December 1,002         Sociology 734 

January 1,577         Philology 765 

February 1,337         Natural  Science 647 

March 1,107         Useful  Arts 176 

April 1,260         Fine  Arts 235 

May 1,464         Literature 3,430 

June 800         History 1,301 

Fiction 1,249 


*11,077  11,077 

*  Percentage  of  student  borrowers,  61. 
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Admission  to  Stack 


September . 
October.  .  . 
November . 
December . 


77 

128 

263 

253 

January 409 

February 357 


March . 
April  . 
May.  . 
June. . 


280 
270 
360 


Use  of  Reserved  Books 


Reading  Room  Calls 

September 324 

October 1,427 

November 1,805 

December 1,505 

January 1,827 

February 2,171 

March 2,582 

April 1,744 

May 1,491 

June 1,489 


Over  Night  Loans 

September 60 

October 491 

November 664 

December 385 

January 530 

February 314 

March 377 

April 300 

May 366 

June 298 


16,365 

Total  Recorded  Use  of  Books 

Books  lent  1909-10 

Regular  loans 9,211 

Over  night  loans 3,110 

12,321 

Reading  Room 15,807 

Total 28,128 

Books  lent  1911-12 

Regular  loans 10,808 

Over  night  loans 2,762 

13,570 

Reading  Room , 14,858 

TotaL 28,426 


3,785 


1910-11 
9,651 
3,459 

13,110 

18,656 


31,766 

1912-13 
11,077 

3,785 

14,862 

16,365 


31,227 
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